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VALUABLE 
IN’'PERCHANGE 


ITTLE does the layman realize the complex business set-up 
behind the displays of goods in the windows and on the 


shelves of the retail merchant. 


Over-production, over-stocking in certain lines, and changed 
methods of manufacture have placed a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility upon the channels of distribution. Credit has, because of 
this, been made more difficult to control. 


Caution in the acceptance of credit risks, counsel with your 
customers concerning methods and insistence that proper insur- 
ance protection be provided, are indispensable factors in keeping 
your receivables safe. 


© 


Globe & Rutgers 
Sire Jusurance Company 
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Special Accounting 
Forms? Why Bother? 


“Worth Keeping—Records That Talk” will 
show you how to avoid the bother and ex- 
pense of devising special office forms. “Worth 
Keeping”—the first book of its kind ever 
published—is a combination loose-leaf man- 
ual and catalog. 


Itdescribes more than 4000 Irving-Pitt forms, 
systems, binders, and devices—for every con- 
ceivable bookkeeping need. Visible equip- 
ment, machine posting equipment, forms 


specialized to various businesses, forms for 
every purpose in your own business, binders 
from memo to ledger size—all are indexed 
for convenient reference and carried in 
stock by your stationer. 


With this book on your desk you can always 
find the form or device you need—without 
special designing. A hundred thousand ex- 
ecutives and accountants are using “Worth 
Keeping” every day. How about you? Ask 


your stationer—or write us today for your 


free copy: 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Kansas City Chicago 
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The Great Baltimore Fire 
February 7-8. 1904 



















HE heart of Baltimore. .. burned out... smoul- 
dering ashes and hideous debris blanketing 140 
[XX acres of growth and prosperity just two days before. 
Fifty million dollars sacrificed on the pyre of 
Mol Thirty hours of seething conflagration... 
seventy blocks... 2,500 buildings totally destroyed. 
Such disaster can not be readily visualized. It is 
dufficult to conceive blocks of so called fire proof 
buildings crumbled and ravaged by fire. To in- 
surance companies it means saved dollars given to the 
sufferers to indemnify their losses. To the Home 
. this fire was one more demonstration of its ability to 
pay losses promptly and fairly. 
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Addresses Wanted 


This column is read by some Credit Man- 
agers before any other feature of the mag- 
gsine. Any member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men can have names listed 
herein. He has only to send the names to 
the secretary of his local Association of 
Credit Men or to S. Ardron, Jr., Credit 
Protection Department, N. A. C. M., One 
Park Ave., New York. Members are re- 
uested to mention the line of business as 
well as the last known address. 






















JOHN, formerly at 1139 S. 7th St., 


ABDO, Former residence, 2303 Woodlawn, 


Louisville. 
Louisville. 
ATKINS, WILLIAM J., former owner of Read- 
ing Surgical Company, Reading. Last employed 
by Faucett & Porter, Phila. 

BIDA, (JOSEPH) & HIS WIFE (GOSSIE), 
formerly in the egg business in Providence. 
BISHOP, H. O., 1629 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Dry Goods). 

BOULEVARD PRESS, formerly located at 3737 
Kedzie Ave., Chicago. 

BOVEE, LYMAN S., formerly connected with 
the Winslow Coal Co., News Herald Bldg., 
and Alsace Coal Company, Franklin, Pa. 
BRAMSON, ELI, 3575 E. 55th St., Pittsburgh, 
operating under the name Bramson Radio 
Specialty Company. 

CANTOR, A. J., Prop. Cantor’s Variety Shop, 
formerly 1104 Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn. 


COHENCIOUS, (SAM) & WIFE (HELEN) 
formerly of 126 Early St., Providence and 1673 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, and New York, 
N. Y. Occupation, wool waste business. Last 
company was Exchange Waste Co., at 184 
Summer St., Boston. 

EFFICIENCY PRESS INC., formerly located at 
§15 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ELITE SILVER & CUTLERY CO., 107 Broad- 


, Brooklyn. 

EQUITY PRINTING CO., formerly located at 
3333 Belmont Ave., Chicago. 

FAIRWEATHER, F. H., formerly 492 Lowell 
Ave., Newtonville, Mass. 

FILLINGER, M. M., Retail Coal Merchant, 
Albion, Penn. 

FREEMAN, ROBERT, Trading as_ Lenox 
Laundry, formerly 842 N. Holly St., Phila. Now 
in Atlantic City. 

GELFFMAN PRINTING COMPANY, formerly 
located at 416 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

GOOD WORK PRESS, formerly located at 5137 
North Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 

GUYTON, JOHN V. DR., formerly at Perryton, 

Texas, later moved to McLean, Texas, then to 

Oklahoma. 

As Je 


Hardman ” Motor 
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SURVIVAL OF THE FARMER 








THE PARKER’s JUNCTION FIREBUG.. 
A Fact Story 
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formerly operating the 
Sales, Silver City, New 


Mexico. 
HERBENER, HENRY, formerly lived in Mem- 
his, also in Atlanta and Phila. 
HERRI C. W., Jeweler, formerly of Ander- 
son and Seneca, Wel 
HOEY, J. J., 544 Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
HUDSON, ALBERT, Forest St., Kearny, N. J. 
INGLEMAN, C. A., Pleasure Beach, Bridgeport, 
Ocean View, Va. and Miami Beach. 
JONES, ROBERT K., The Service Co., 138 
ourth Ave., N. Nashville. 

LER, LESLIE B., formerly Old Country 
Road, Westbury, L. I. 
KEYSTONE OIL & GREASE CO., 158 Fiftieth 
St.. New York. 
- BEDAL S., 403 Main St., East Orange. 
, DAVE, Operating the Man’s Store, Tus- 
cumbia, Alabama. 
LIBERTY STORAGE BATTERY 
806 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
LIPGIN, STANLEY, prop. Stanley Cafeteria, 
421 W. Chestnut St., Louisville. Former resi- 
dence, 2127 Grinstead Drive, Louisville. 
CY, N. E., Colonial Importing Co., formerly 
located at 412 W. Broadway, New York. 
MILLER, R. C., formerly Hahn Bldg., Miami. 
(Contracting business.) 
NATIONAL ART & GIFT STORE, formerly 


Camden, N. J. 

NEVINS, JOS A., P. O. Box No. 217, Cleveland, 
enn. 

OLIVER, J. F., Oliver’s Service Station, Wood- 

tuff at Center, Bellflower, Calif. 






ANSWERS TO CREDIT QUESTIONS... 




















FRomM THE GROUND UP... 










CREDIT PROTECTED........... 
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AppRESSES WANTED 




















PINCUS, A. J., formerly 7418 Fifth Ave., Bklyn. 
POINDEXTER, W. H., Paris, Arkansas. ETT LY 
PRINTING SERVICE, formerly located Dec., 1928 ada, $8.50. 


at 2841 North Halsted St., Chicago. ‘ 
RUBINSON, A., 417 Bainbridge St., Phila. 
SCHOENBACH, WALTER, was agent for Port- 
able Power Tool Corp. of Chicago, last business 
address 1440 Broadway, New York, residence 
at E. 43rd Street, New York. 
‘HREIBER, MILTON, formerly 
studio at 108 North State St., 
Mest North Avenue, Chicago. 
— BASILY, Manager, Russian Assn. Book 
Store, formerly at 438 - 14th St., New York. 
imnorters of Russian books. 











operated 
residence 612 







ae formerly 333 Peshine Ave., New- 
ark, N. J. 
TRAVERS, WILLIAM A., Prop., Community 





, » TOM, formerly connected with the Radio Supply Co., formerly 2331 North Front 
Pine Tree Candy Co., Biddeford, Maine. (137 St., Philadelphja. 
Main St.) WULFF, HENRY, 7215 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn. 
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Insurance is already bearing 
its burden as the hasardes 
work of the lumbermen 
the floating logs from jam. 
ming and speeds them on 
their way for industry; 
consumption, 


ee plays a stupendous role in modern indus- 

tries @ In lumbering for instance. Nowhere, from the 
source of supply through to the thousands of ultimate uses 
of wood products, is there a phase wherein the protecting 
hand of insurance can safely be ignored @ All along the 
line there are dangerous elements, particularly fire and 
windstorm waiting to damage and destroy ‘@ Lumber as raw 
and finished product comprises a great part of our nation’s 
wealth. It is lamentable that fire alone, often preventable, 
should every year destroy so great a portion of it @ But it 
is a satisfying job that great insurance companies, financially 
sound and efficiently managed, have in assuring the stability 
of American Industry ‘@ From first to last in industry, 
insurance indemnity is an absolute necessity. Therefore 
it pays to buy the best. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boar 


he GONTINENTAL First AMERICAN PAUL L. HAID, President 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES New York a ae Chicago 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. Tate ee ne 


THE “AMERICA FORE” GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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The Betrayer 


By Stephen I. Miller 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


= centuriés a restricted, undeveloped busi- 
ness world exchanged goods for goods. The 
economist has called this the age of barter which 
still may be found on the frontier of business 
civilization. Gradually a measure of value was 
introduced as a basis for the exchange of com- 


modities, and in different countries iron, ivory, 
tea, dates, wheat, cattle, wampum and fur served 
in the capacity of money. Much later gold, silver 
and paper became both a measure of value and a 
medium of circulation. Today in the United 
States about 8 billion in money suffices for a 
nation of more than 100 million people possessing 
wealth equal to 350 billion and an annual pro- 
duction of more than 75 billion in money value. 
When one conceives a business structure involving 
billions in bank deposits, trade volume and pro- 
duction, all built upon a base of 8 billion in 
money, another wonder of the world must take 
its place along with the great accomplishments of 
the past. In short, this is known as the CREDIT 
structure of the Nation. 

If one were to make an inventory of all the 
parts of this great credit organization it would 
involve men and buildings, raw materials and fin- 
ished products; it would include law and order, 
armies and battleships. An inventory of the credit 
structure would be an inventory of the entire 
economic system. . 

However, there is a condition, a force, a human 
attribute, upon which the entire credit structure 
depends. It can not be put down in a book; it can 
not be assembled and put in a warehouse; it has a 
value but can not be bought or sold and once lost 
it can not be fully restored. This force, without 
which the credit structure would be a mass of 
ruins, is CONFIDENCE. 


The nickel in your pocket does not contain five 
cents’ worth of marketable metal; the paper 
dollar in and of itself is not worth a cent; the 
promissory note, the bill of exchange and the bills 
received are little more than scraps of paper. Let 
confidence in the Government, in the makers of 
notes and bills, be destroyed, factories would shut 
down, banks and stores close, trains stop and busi- 
ness come to a complete standstill. 


Yet in every system there will be found some 
outlaws. Occasionally a Government betrays the 
confidence of its people and destroys the progress 
of a hundred years. Frequently a business man 
makes out a false financial statement and deceives 
the banker and the credit manager. Such viola- 
tions are left to armies and courts. 

There is another offender of credit confidence 
who generally does not act maliciously but who, 
nevertheless, betrays a cardinal principle of trust 
and business ethics. This man goes down to the 
bank or to some credit manager or writes them 
for confidential information before filling the 
order upon his desk. Then with a scratch of the 
pen he proceeds to strike a blow at the entire 
credit structure and destroy himself. He writes 
to the prospective customer a letter which reads 
something like this: 

““We very much regret that it will be impossible 
to fill your order of the 22nd. After careful in- 
quiry at your bank and of Mr. John Doe, one of 
your creditors, we find that your credit position 
will not justify the shipment.” 

Nations and men strive for, fight for, the prin- 
ciple that makes for confidence, trust, loyalty and 
co-operation. Business is credit; credit is character; 
character is confidence. 
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One Month’s Convictions 


Obtained by the Credit Protection Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men 


CASE 


Gasco Specialty Co 
New York City 
(Groceries ) 


Farmers 
Supply Co. 
Raeford, N. C. 

(Gen’l Mdse.) 


Simon Shear 
Aberdeen, N. C. 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 


Pioneer Dress Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Dress Mfr.) 


Albert Barrow 
Delbarton, W. Va. 
(Clo. & Shoes) 


Adilas Furniture Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(Furn.) 


William 
Dimos 


Danvile, Ill. 


Demis, 


Furnishings 


Persons CONVICTED 


Leo Katz 


N. J. Aboud 


Nick Coulopulas 


Simon Shear 


Albert Donner 


Albert Barrow 


Joe Abraham 


Maxwell B. Senzel 


_— William Demis, alias 


William Dimos 


(Candies & Fruits) 


Reliable Storage Battery 


0. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
( Batteries ) 


Edward Stevens 


Taylor Square Furniture Al. Ruthenberg 


0. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(Furn.) 


Geo. Sarkes 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Geo. Sarkes 


(Men & Women’s 


Clo.) 


L. D. Berkower 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 


Jos. Fero 
Alameda, Calif. 
( Ladies’ 
Wear) 


L. D. Berkower 


Jos. Fero 


Ready-to- 


Total Convictions 


CHARGE 


Vio. 37 and 29B 


Using the mails to defraud 


, 
Using the mails to defraud 


Concealment 


Using mails to defraud 


Concealment of assets 


Concealment of assets 


Violation Section 215 


. Sec. 29B and Sec. 215 
Sa. 


Contempt 


Contempt 


False financial statement 


SENTENCE 


Sentence Deferred 


Six years in Atlanta Penitentiary, 
and fined $3,000 
18 months in Atlanta Penitentiary 


Four years in Atlanta Penitentiary 


Fined $500 and placed on parole 
lor two years 


Six months in Kanawha County 
Jail, Charleston, W. Va. 
Fined $500 P 


1 year and 1 day, which sentence 
was suspended, and placed on 
parole for 1 year 


1 Yr. 1 Day Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary 


8 Mos. Dayton workhouse 


15 Days Cuyahoga County Jail 


Sentence Deferred 


Sentence Deferred 


Six months Imprisonment County 
Jail, San Francisco. Sentence 
suspended 


June 1, 1925 to Oct. 31, 1928—569 


Suggestion: The above information will enrich your credit files! 
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Survival of the Farmer 


Science and Good Management Better than Subsidies 


By H. H. Heimann 


The Kawneer Manufacturing Company, Niles, Mich. 


An address on the agricultural situation, 
at the recent Indiana-Kentucky and IIli- 
nois-Missourt Conferences of Credit Men 
by Mr. Heimann, a director of the National 
Association of Credit Men, has attracted 
wide attention. Farm subsidy proponents 
maintain that the Federal Reserve Act 
was passed for the protection of the 
hankers, the Esch-Cummins Act for the 
railroads, and the Adamson and the im- 
migration laws for Labor, but that no laws 
are enacted for the farmer. Mr. Heimann 
asks if any of these laws call for a sub- 
sidy paid by the Treasury to a_ single 
class or industry. He then summarizes the 
farming situation and draws the conclu- 
sions printed herewith. 


ARMING is in a state of revo- 
lution—that summarizes the 
entire farming situation in our 

Country. People will continue mi- 
grating from the farms, and the farm 
population will continue growing less, 
for no longer is it necessary to have 
large manpower on the farms—ma- 
chinery takes its place and the age 
and era of machinery in farming has 
just dawned, and it is doing for farm- 
ing what the age of steam and elec- 
tricity did for industry. But farm- 
ing is undergoing a revolution even 
farther than the introduction of ma- 
chinery, for it is introducing a new 
technique of intelligent scientific 
farming, which will displace by 
wholesale measures those who do not 
avail themselves of the new methods. 

We hear complaints about people 
leaving the farms. The crux of the 
farm problem is that American agri- 
culture is today in every way over- 
manned, and overdeveloped — too 
many farmers, too many farm labor- 
ers, too much land under cultivation. 
The men who leave the farming in- 
dustry are going into the cities where 
they are able to enjoy a scale of living 
higher than that which they enjoyed 
on the farms, with a consequence that 
they are adding to the purchasing 
power of the Nation instead of di- 
minishing it, as some people would 
have us believe. The migration from 
the farms, they say, is cutting into 
the industry by reason of diminished 
farm prosperity. But when the 
farmer migrates, does he vanish? The 
very reason he migrates, if you ana- 
lyzed it, would convince you that in 
time he will increase the prosperity 


of the Nation and relieve the farm 
situation. 

This is an age of mass production 
in which machinery is more and more 
reducing the manpower necessary to 
the production of a given amount, 
whether of industrial or agricultural 
production. 


The average investment in agricul- 
tural machinery per acre in 1890 was 
76 cents, in 1920 $3.76, and in 1927 
certainly in excess of $5. In 1910 
there were few farm tractors. In 
1920 there -were a quarter of a mil- 
lion and in 1925 over one-half mil- 
lion. 


There is no denying that the aver- 
age farmer is not making a decent 
living, but there are exceptional 
farmers who all through this period 
of farm depression have made money. 
They have utilized farm machinery 
and, even though wages have doubled 


on the farm during the past seven 
years, through the use of farm ma- 
chinery they have lowered produc- 
tion Scientific farming has 
paid well all along, but it is not the 
scientific farmer who is complaining. 
He hasn't the time. He is busy mak- 
ing money. 

A scientific farmer sprays his 
trees, because he knows that it actu- 
ally helps the yield as well as the 
quality of crops 50 per cent. The av- 
erage farmer gets 4,300 Ibs. of milk 
from acow. The exceptional farmer 
watches his herd carefully, disposes 
of the “boarder” cows, and gets a 
yield of 12,000 Ibs. of milk. The 
efficient farmer breeds his cows so 
they calve in the fall, thus giving him 
maximum milk in the fall and winter 
when he can handle it. If left alone, 
the cows will breed to calve in the 
spring, and give maximum milk in 
harvest time when prices are low 
and it is hard to find time to handle 
the milk. 


costs. 


Discrepancy in Costs 


How can you stabilize an industry 
that has such a wide discrepancy in 
cost of production as has farming. 
The gulf between the average cost 
and the efficient cost is tremendous. 
In wheat, costs of production ranges 
all the way from 80 cents to $2 per 
bushel. In corn 30 cents to $1.25, 
in cotton from 3% cents a pound to 
50 cents, cattle from 7 cents to 23 
cents a pound, and pork 2% cents 
to 13% cents. Now what is a fair 
cost of production and who is going 
to determine it? When there is as 
much variance as there is in produc- 
ing farm products, doesn’t the im- 
possibility of stabilizing this business 
in any other way than the survival 
of the fittest appeal to you as ridicu- 
lous? 

Only one out of every 26 farms 
is equipped with a tractor. A farm 
of 100 acres or more can use a trac- 
tor to advantage. There are five and 
one-half million such farms, but only 
one-half million have tractors. You 
can plow five times as much and har- 
vest two times as much with a trac- 
tor as in the old-fashioned way. To- 
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day plowing, harrowing and disking 
are done in one. operation by the 
farmer who is utilizing machinery. 

It formerly cost farmers 22 cents 
a bushel to harvest and thresh wheat, 
and it costs farmers almost that now 
who do not utilize the combination 
harvester. The combination har- 
vester does the complete job for less 
than five cents a bushel. There are 
166,000 farmers who could use those 
machines in Kansas alone, but only 
4,000 use them. Two men with this 
machine can do the work of twelve 
men in the old-fashioned way. Two 
operators using a corn picker and 
husker can do the work of fifteen 
men and fifteen teams by the old- 
fashioned method. The new cotton 
harvester will do the work five times 
as fast as hand pickers. 

Now, what is a fair return—shall 
it be based on the scientific and ma- 
chine production cost or the old-fash- 
ioned average cost? 

There is a wide discrepancy in costs 
of production, depending on the size 
of the farm. Three-fourths of the 
farmers today are farming less than 
100 acres. Who could work that size 
farm in grain and compete with 
larger farms which use machines? 

Productivity of the soil likewise 
calls for consideration. One-fifth of 
the farming land is unproductive, and 
should never have been tilled. The 
yield is too low on this land to make 
it economically tillable. It is mar- 
ginal land. How are you going to 
take care of the farmers who are op- 
erating these farms? Is it any won- 
der that American agriculture has 
reduced its population 11 per cent. 
while it increased its crops 5 per cent., 
and while every farm worker has 
increased his production no less than 
15 per cent? Furthermore, between 
1909 and 1919 alone, 45 million acres 
of new land were placed under cul- 
tivation. It is questionable whether 
an acre of this was needed. 

Science in farming enters into the 
problem. The scientific farmer con- 
verts his crops into beef and pork. 
The average farmer sells them in 
bulk, and at the poorest time of the 
year, when prices are usually at rock 
bottom. 


Co-operative Marketing 


We hear a great deal about co-op- 
erating marketing. Perhaps we think 
that legislation in this line will help. 
It will help, but it will not defeat the 
natural economic law of supply and 
demand. and it will not stop migra- 


tion from the farms. One-fifth to 
one-fourth of the total of all farm 
products are marketed through farm- 
ers co-operatives, and the balance is 
marketed independently. 

Co-operative marketing will help 
in improving the quality and improv- 
ing the efficiency of farming, and 
will bring the individual producer 
into a more favorable position for 
commanding production and market- 
ing credit. But co-operatives must 
be efficiently manager ; there must be 
a need for them; and a loyal mem- 
bership must support them. During 
the past fifteen years 11 per cent. of 
the co-operatives have failed because 
they lacked these essentials. 

The problem of distribution is one 
of our greatest problems. Though 
we have spent years studying it, we 
have barely scratched the surface. 
The distribution problem if solved 
will help the farmer by cutting one 
of his costs. 


But all of these things will not stop 
migration from the farm. Suppose 
that every farmer in the United 
States became efficient and followed 
scientific methods. You would then 
have a production that would yield a 
tremendous surplus and drive down 
the prices of farm products even be- 
low present levels. Unlike industry, 
the farmer cannot well expand con- 
sumption except through diversifica- 
tion, and even then it is at the ex- 
pense of some other farm product. 
Again it is a survival of the fittest, 
and those who produce most eco- 
nomically will continue to show earn- 
ings whereas the average -vill prove 
a failure. There is nothing unusual 
about this fact. It is so in business 
today, for a large proportion of our 
industries operate unprofitably. Even 
in similar lines of industry there is a 
wide discrepancy between earnings. 

What, then, is the solution? Is 
there any hope? Should the farm- 
ers pull out and abandon the farms? 
One of the reasons that the farm sit- 
uation does not adjust itself immedi- 
ately to the law of supply and de- 
mand is because of the immobility 
of capital and that is likewise the rea- 
son why there will be no abrupt aban- 
donment of farming. There will, 
however, be a gradual but certain de- 
cline of farm population over the 
next decade. The reduction in the 
number of farmers will depend en- 
tirely on the way in which labor sav- 
ing machinery is introduced, and 
used, and the way modern farm man- 
agement takes hold. The changes in 
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this respect have been more violey 
in the past few years than at ay 
time within our history, and that} 
why the problem seems so acute, Ap. 
tiquated farm methods will only x 
sult in farm abandonment. 


Legislative Help 


wy 


The legislation that could help 


farmers would be for scientific ref 'a¢ S° 
search appropriations in the hope of Whats 
discovering industrial uses for farm § bitd hu 
products. If only a small part off it° th 
the amount that was sought to be The cr 
propriated for the farm relief pip thing | 
could be utilized for industrial re} 0extt™ 
search, the surplus farm production § ! kn 
might find a much larger marke “Wh 
Chemists have already put enough went le 
kick in a bale of cotton to sink; fall tul 
battle-ship. Many uses htve bee holiday 
found for corn stalks in the indus dence 
trial products, and there is no req § didnt 
son why many other uses could no § ‘5¢ 4 
be discovered for other farm by- ing I | 
products. In ordinary industria § ""- 

business the human wants for mate. f 5S: 
rial things are limited only by one's § te 
purse, but in food, one can eat only Juncti 
so much. [ lost 


Little has been done to increase the lever 


consumption of farm products. The na 
introduction of machinery has in faet ri 
hurt it for tractors don’t eat corn or § St 
hay, neither do they fertilize the soil. a8 
Quit hoodwinking the farmer into ym 
believing you can legislate prosperity, The 
and be honest, open and frank with 
him, and tell him his true situation } | 
Tell him frankly you will put science } Parke 
to work so that he can raise crops } of tre 
for their industrial rather than their } alarn 
food value. Chur 
We should have no more land | “5° 
thrown open for farming, no mort hotel 
reclamation projects. There is now } "Y ! 
too much marginal land that should that 
never have been plowed. If the gor half- 
ernment will refrain from legislation | ™4St 
of this character, such negative action ‘sid 
will do a constructive service w } ‘ro 
the farmer. The reclamation proj } ‘T° 
ects of the past are in a measure at clock 
the bottom of the farmers’ presem | ™ 
troubles. They have thrown open T 
too much land for farming. ie 
The rise of land values is in n0 a 
small measure responsible for the a. 
farmer’s situation. It has been often Ko 
said that a farmer is the only mam a 
who could go ahead year after yeaf in 
and get scarcely nothing for his labor S 


and still retire in old age on his prof- 
its. The reason of it was the rise ia 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The Parker’s Junction Firebug 


A Fact Story by Maurice Crain 


66 ACATION?” said the 
\ Old Investigator. “Yeah, 
| always like to take mirc 
late so 1 can do a little hunting. 
What's that? No, not manhunting— 
bird hunting this time. I’m going up 
into the hills and shoot a few quail. 
The crooks can get away with every- 
thing but the office safe during the 
next two weeks, and I don’t even want 
to know about it until I get back. 

“Where to? Oh, the same place | 
went last year. My hunting trip last 
fall turned out to be a letter-carrier’s 
holiday—spent most of it getting evi- 
dence on a credit crook. The office 
didn’t call me back. I ran into the 
case up there, and it was so interest- 
ing I forgot all about being on vaca- 
tion. You see, it started out with a 
series of fires the first night I spent in 
the town. Everybody in Parker’s 
junction was hunting the firebug, so 
[lost interest in hunting quail. Didn’t 
| ever tell you about it?” 

Minus some extraneous reminis- 
cence and comment by the way, this 
is the Old Investigator’s story of The 
Great Parker’s Junction Firebug 
Mystery : 


The Old Investigator’s Story 


I was asleep in my room at the 
Parker House, tired after a long day 
of tramping in the hills, when the fire 
alarm was sounded by the Methodist 
Church bell. 
as soon as I woke up, and thought the 
hotel must be afire; but when I stuck 
my head out the window I could see 
that the fire was in a store building 
half-way down the block. The fire 
must have been smouldering on the 
inside for some time before it broke 
through the roof, because it was going 
strong. I could see the Court House 
clock by the glare, and noticed that 
it was a quarter to one. 

The volunteer fire company, such 
as it was, came clanging to the res- 
cue after a little delay, but there 
wasn't much the boys could do. The 
old building was going like a blow- 
torch from cellar to roof, and the 
captain wisely put his men to wetting 
down the neighboring roofs. 

Seeing there was nothing I could 


I could smell smoke ' 


do, and that the fire wasn’t likely to 
spread, I stayed at the window and 
watched. Pretty soon | noticed, away 
off at the other end of town, the glow 
of another fire. Before I could get 


“Sam saw a dark figure crouching along- 
side of the Hasleton house. 


the attention of anybody in the crowd 
below, the Methodist Church bell be- 
gan clanging again. Three or four 
minutes must have elapsed before the 
crowd found out where the second fire 
was located, and then automobiles 
loaded with men began tearing down 
Main Street in that direction. 

From my perch in the hotel win- 
dow I could tell by that time that fire 
No. 2 wasn’t going to amount to 
much. It was already looking kind 
of puny, and in another couple of 
minutes it was out. I judged that it 
must have been mainly brush and 
leaves. I had timed that fire at a 
minute after one. 


Well sir, I began to get good and 
interested. A pyromaniac, a danger- 
ous firebug, was evidently at large in 
that little town, and there was no tell- 
ing what he might set next. The citi- 
zens, those of them who had stayed 
to watch the first fire, were more ex- 
cited probably than they had been in 
years. The popular frenzy reached 
new heights when the Methodist 
~hurch bell began ding-donging again. 
Looking out in the direction of fire 
No. 2, I could see a third fire, then 
another and another, all close together 
and a few blocks to the left. 

Automobile horns were making a 
terrific hullabaloo, and the church 
bell didn’t stop ringing until the sex- 
ton gave too hard a jerk, and broke 
the rope. Parker’s Junction was one 
of the livest towns in the country for 
the next thirty minutes, and the ex- 
citement kept up long after the last 
fire was out. I despaired of getting 
any coherent account of events that 
night, and about two-thirty I con- 
cluded that the firebug must have 
gone to bed, and did likewise. 

The next morning I made friends 
with the sheriff, and asked him, as 
one sleuth to another, what he had 
found out. He hadn’t learned a lot, it 
appeared, but he had a theory. 

Fire No. 1, Sorenson’s furniture 
store, was a total loss. There seemed 
to be a good deal of radio stock among 
the ruins. The furniture dealer and 
Old Man Pierce, who owned the store 
building, were the heaviest losers. It 
was impossible to tell how that fire 
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had started, because it had made such 
headway before being discovered. 

Fire No. 2 was Ed Hazleton’s 
home. It had started in a big pile of 
dry leaves raked under the front 
porch. Sam Conroy, a queer chap 
who lived in a cabin up the river, had 
happened to be passing just a couple 
of minutes after the fire started, and 
he had wakened the family and 
helped them put it out. The last 
three fires had all been started in the 
same manner, in piles of dry leaves 
placed under the front porches of 
residences, and all of them were 
within a short distance of the Haz- 
leton place. 

The sheriff believed, naturally, that 
all five fires had been set by the same 
person, a pyromaniac with no logical 
reason for the destruction. 

“I wouldn't be surprised if Soren- 
son goes to the wall,” the sheriff said. 
“Old Man Pierce can stand the loss 
all right, but this young feller didn’t 
have anything but the store. His 
face was white as a sheet last night 
when he got down town and saw that 
his store couldn't be saved. 

“Where you been all this time?’ 
I asked him, and he tells me that when 
the telephone girl phoned him the 
store was afire he couldn’t get his car 


started. Flooded the carburetor, I 
guess, in his excitement. It’s a good 
thing for the town, though, that the 
store was set first. The last three 
houses fired were all unoccupied, and 
if they'd been set first they’d have 
been too far gone to save before any- 
body found out about it.” 

“The firebug,” I suggested, “must 
have been at work at the Hazleton 
place when the alarm was given for 
the store. He set the three vacant 
houses while everybody was excited 
about the first two fires. The whole 
town was awake. It’s a wonder he 
wasn't seen.” 

“He was seen,” said the sheriff, 
“by Ed Hazleton’s wife. She heard 
some kind of noise and looked out 
in time to see a man hurrying up the 
side street that runs by their house. 
All she could tell was that it was a 
man wearing an overcoat and carry- 
ing a bag or suitcase in his hand. 
Figuring it was some neighbor who 
had just gotten home on the 12:40 
train, she started to go back to sleep. 
Then Sam Conroy came pounding on 
the door yelling ‘Fire’ and just about 
the same time the church bell started 
ringing.” 

Here the sheriff leaned over and 
spoke gravely, as if conveying in- 
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Hot on the 
Trail! 


LENTY of action and accurate 

roping technique are rightfully 
attributed to the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men in this cartoon, 
drawn by a staff artist for the Al- 
bany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press 
and used to illustrate a feature ar- 
ticle in the October 21 Sunday 
Magazine section of the paper. 
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side information to a trusted frjeg 

“Sam Conroy, by the Way, wy 
wearing a long overcoat and Carrying 
a market bag in his hand.” 

“Did Sam offer any explanation fy 
being around the Hazelton place y 
that hour?” I queried. 

“Said he’d stayed in town to meg 
the late train—expected to meet, 
feller who didn’t come, a city felle 
who comes up here to hunt quai 
every fall. Sam said he got the my. 
ket bag full of groceries and shotgun 
shells before the stores closed, ani 
then waited around the station yntj 
the train came in. He had to pay 
Hazelton’s house on his way hom 

“According to Sam’s story, he no. 
ticed a light through the shrubbery 
and saw a dark figure crouching down 
alongside the Hazelton’s house whey 
he came by. Said he figured it wa 
Ed out with a lantern draining th 
water pipes to keep them from free: 
ing. Then when he got down to th 
corner he noticed quite a blaze, and 
figurin’ Ed must have turned his lan. 
tern over, he came back on the run 
He was still pounding on the door 
when the church bell started ringing, 
and Sam wondered how the alarm got 
turned in so quick.”’ 

The sheriff smiled and _ winked 
slowly. ‘“‘That’s Sam’s story,” he 
said. “Pretty good imagination fo 
that shiftless bum, ain't it?” 

“If Sam was the firebug,”’ I asked, 
“what motive did he have?” 

“Them py-ro-maniacs,”” the sherifi 
assured me, “don't need no motive 
Besides, Sam was sore at Sorenson 
because he wouldn't sell him a radio 
set on time—knew he wasn't goo 
for it. And he was sore at a lotol 
folks in this town because the kid 
made fun of him. Hazleton’s kid 
may have been in the bunch that deal 
him misery last Hallowe'en. There 
ain't no telling what them queer ones 
will magnify into a reason for se- 
ting fires.” 

It was clear that the sheriff intend 
ed to arrest Sam Conroy as the fite 
bug, but somehow I felt that he wa 
making a mistake. His theory was 
that Sam had first set the store on his 
way home from the station, then the 
Hazleton place at the other end oi 
town and the three vacant houses 
nearbly in quick succession. 

That theory didn’t quite check with 
my own observations. It was poss 
ble, of course, that Sam had set fit 
to the store in such a manner that the 
fire wouldn’t break through until he 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Arbitration Laws 


HE Legislatures of 37 states 
will be asked, early in 1929, to 
enact a commercial arbitration law 
more favorable to the requirements 
of modern business. More than 100 
leading national trade bodies are be- 


yniform comprehensive _ legislation 
and have endorsed a Draft State 
Arbitration Act which will accom- 
plish this purpose, according to an 


announcement of the American Ar- | 


bitration -\ssociation, 


The associations actively co-oper- | 


ating include the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and such organi- 
the American Bankers 
Association, American Exporters and 
Importers. Association, American 
Society of Certified Public Account- 


as 


ants, American Society of Civil En- | 


gineers and National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 

Arbitration is an uncertain remedy 
fer the settlement of business contro- 
versies in these 37 States because on 


agreement to arbitrate, a dispute later | 


arising out of a contract may be re- 


pudiated by either party and no pro- | 
‘| vision is made to secure the assist- | 


ance of the courts to compel the ar- 
bitration to proceed. In seven States 
—New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, California, Pennsylvania, 


Oregon and Louisiana—as well as | 


under the Federal Arbitration Act, 


‘| such an arbitration agreement is ef- 


motive. 
orenson 
a radio 
't good 
a lot of 


fective insurance against litigation, 
since it bars an action at law over a 


controversy arising out of the con- | 


tract and requires the parties to set- 
tle it by arbitration. 

As a result, business men in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, San 


.,| Francisco and other cities in the sev- 


en states ‘mentioned, have many eco- 
nomic advantages over those in such 


‘| cities as St. Louis, Chicago, Seattle 
‘| and Cleveland and in all the other 


states because of the inadequate arbi- 


tration statutes in such states. 


} would 


The enactment of the Draft State 
Arbitration Act in all of the states 
remove these geographical 
business handicaps. All arbitration 
agreements would then be uniformly 
applicable throughout the country, 
and commercial disputes would be 
settled speedily, inexpensively and 
with finality. 

Briefly summarized, the Draft Act 
provides as follows: 

1. When parties voluntarily agree to ar- 


bitrate all future disputes arising out 
ot a contract and insert a clause to 
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E. J. Hess Joins Credit Protection Department 


DWARD J. HESS, Assistant 
U. S. Attorney for the North- 


ern District of Illinois at Chicago 
| since February 1, 
| pointed November 1, 1928, to the 
hind this movement to secure such | post 


| Credit Protection Department, Cen- 


1923, was ap- 


of Counsel-Director of the 


tral Division, of the National Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men. 


Mr. Hess has been a practicing at- 


| torney at the Illinois Bar for twenty 
years, and during his incumbency on 


the Federal prosecuting staff has 
served under the entire administra- 
tion of former U. S. Attorney Olson 


and for almost two years under the 


present U. S. 
Q. Johnson. 


Attorney, George E. 
As a Federal prose- 


cutor, Mr. Hess has successfully con- | 
ducted some of the largest cases in | 
the District in bankruptcy frauds, | 
National Bank Act violations, mail 
frauds, as well as cases relating to | 
interstate commerce and other impor- 
tant phases of governmental admin- | 
istration of justice, both civil and 
criminal. 

He was recently assigned by the 
U. S. Attorney to handle the litiga- | 
tion for the government in securing | 
a site for the new Chicago Post Office 
and condemnation proceedings in the | 
acquisition of other property for that | 
purpose. 

He conducted the recent trial of 
the perpetrators of the Evergreen | 
Park, Illinois, mail robbery, one of | 
the boldest ever attempted in the Dis- 
trict, which resulted in the sentenc- | 


. ing of five defendants to a total of | 


fifty-five years in the Federal peni- | 
tentiary; the trial of Martin J. Dur- | 
kin, who was sentenced to fifteen 
years in the U. S. penitentiary on a 
charge of violation of the Dyer Act | 
and who was formerly convicted in 
the Cook County, Illinois, Courts 
for the murder of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Justice Agent; the trial of 
Joseph (“Yellow Kid”) Weil, who | 
was sentenced to five years in the U. | 
S. penitentiary for receiving and con- | 
cealing securities stolen from the | 
mail; and the trial of James C. 
Michaels, sentenced to one year and 
one day in the U. S. penitentiary | 
and fined $1,000 for the filing of | 
false claims against interstate car- | 
riers. Mr. Hess also secured convic- | 
tions of a large number of defend- | 
ants for violation of the Bankruptcy 
Act,:and in all of these convictions | 
suffered but one reversal in the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. He has | 
aiso represented the U. S. Attorney’s | 
office in anti-trust prosecution. 





that effect, or submit to arbitration 
an existing dispute, such agreements 
are valid, irrevocable and enforceable 
in the same manner as any other 
agreement. 


When a party to such an agreement 
fails, refuses or neglects to proceed 
with the arbitration, the Court will 
direct him to do so. 


When a party brings an action in 
Court on a dispute arising out of such 
a contract, the Court will stay the 
trial until the arbitration has been 
concluded. 


. In order to expedite the proceedings, 
arbitrators are empowered to hold 
hearings, summon witnesses and 
order the production of books, etc. 


. When a party refuses to comply with 
or perform an award, the Court is re- 
quired to enter judgment thereon, un- 
less there is proof of misconduct or 
bias by the arbitrators or if they 
have exceeded their authority. 


. The judgment on an award is exe- 
cuted in the same manner as a judg- 
ment 1n an action. 


. The award is final as to the merits 
of the controversy and the Court can- 
not review the facts or render a new 
decision. 


Quick and decisive action is assured 
on all applications to the Court. as 
“motions” are not generally subject 
to the usual calendar delays. 

























































experience information. 


The direct inquiry has been a prob- 
lem to the credit executive for nu- 


merous reasons. With 
a better knowledge 
and understanding of 
the value of ledger in- 
formation as a guide 
to constructive credit 
work has come a con- 
tinuously greater use 
of the direct inquiry. 
As its use has in- 
creased it has thrown 
an ever increasing 
burden of work on the 
Credit Department. 
Some members have 
used it for automatic 
revision of credit 
files. Direct inquiry 
forms have been sup- 
plied to salesmen with 
instructions that a 
certain number be 
used on every new ac- 
count sold or can- 
vassed. Instances have 
occurred where direct 
inquiries have been 
used in outlining trips 
for salesmen, etc. 
Thus the procedure 
has gone far afield 
from the purpose for 
which it was originally 
intended—the _ secur- 
ing of dependable in- 
formation in unusual 
instances. 


Incomplete 


By reason of greater use the di- 
rect inquiry has ceased to be a spe- 
cial communication between 
Rarely is the informa- 
tion given by the inquiring firm com- 
plete and many times it has been 
found inaccurate and misleading to 
the point where the interests of the 
receiving firm were jeopardized. 

Knowledge of these facts resulted 
in the appointment of a committee to 
study the problem of the direct in- 


executives. 


Exchange of Credit Information 


HE adoption of the declara- 
tion printed herewith is the 
first action taken by the N. 


A. C. M. Board to deal with a diffi- 
cult problem of credit work, namely 
the use of the direct inquiry as a 
medium for the exchange of ledger 


quiry. Brace Bennitt, of the Fox 
Vliet Drug Company, Wichita, and 
a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, was appointed 
chairman and the committee was 
asked to report its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

In beginning its work, the Com- 
mittee prepared a detailed question- 


N. A.C. M. 
Board Declaration 


HE Officers and the Directors of the National Association 

of Credit Men, at their meeting of October, 1928, after 

a thorough investigation into the respective merits of exchang- 

ing credit information through the Interchange Bureaus of the 

National Association and the direct exchange of information 

between members, and with a view to producing maximum ac- 

curate credit information with minimum effort and expense, 

declare themselves in accord with the following conclusions 

and ask the co-operation and consideration of the membership 
at large of the National Association: 


1. The present excessive volume and indiscriminate use 
of Direct Inquiry represents duplication of effort and a 
burden to credit departments, which have their credit in- 
formation available through the Interchange Bureaus of 
the N. A. C. M. 


2. The Direct Inquiry should be made only after it is 
ascertained by contact with the nearest Interchange Bureau 
that no information is available through that source. 


3. When Direct Inquiry is necessary, the form pre- 
scribed by the N. A. C. M. should be used. The obliga- 
tions of the maker and receiver as outlined on this form 
should be strictly observed. 


4. Credit risk cannot be accurately diagnosed from one 
or two Direct Inquiry replies. Even if the inquirer had as 
many references as are available through Interchange ser- 
vice, the expense and time of obtaining full information by 
Direct Inquiry would be excessive as compared to Inter- 
change inquiry. 

5. Personal correspondence between interested creditors 
regarding phases of the account other than ledger expe- 
rience is proper in supplementing Interchange reports. 


‘6. While certain cases necessitate the Direct Inquiry, 
Interchange service is the most complete, impartial and 
accurate source of credit information and will reach its 
maximum value with the active participation of all credit 
executives. 





naire soliciting information on all information 
phases of the procedures involved in 
the exchange of ledger experience in- 
formation and particularly solicited 
experiences with and recommenda- 
tions for the use of the direct in- 
quiry. This questionnaire was mailed 
to representative firms in numerous 
lines, to officials of local Associations 
of Credit Men and others who were 
interested in the problem. 

As proof of the interest in the sub- 


information 
credit 


When the in- 


to the questionnaire. 


CREDIT MONTH 


formation contained in the replies 
had been assembled and tabulated, th 
Committee was called together fg 
the first of its several meetings, 
the information, th 
Committee was of the opinion thy 
several factors were involved in th 
problem. Its analysis of the situatiog 
was about as follows: 

It was apparent that the presem 


Analyzing 


Bureaus but 
called upon 


These firms 
should not be expected to reply 
direct inquiries as their information 
was always available through the 
Interchange Bureaus. 
of this problem revealed that in evety 
case where a member was a user @ 
Interchange he would not considet 
ject, there was a unanimous response the discontinuation of his Inter 
(Continued on page 34) 
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criticism of the direy 
inquiry was due firg 
to its too general ang 
automatic use and see. 
ond, to the failure of 
individual member 
to recognize properh 
their responsibilities in 
the matter of giving 
information when in 
formation was solic 
ited by direct inquiry 
It was learned tha 
many firms were te 
fusing to answer d- 
rect inquiries on the 
ground that the large 
number received made 
it prohibitive from the 
point of time involved 
and because the infor 
mation they secured 
by reason of their re 
plying to direct im 
quiries was not only 
of little value but fre: 
quently misleading. 


Double Demand 


It was also learned 
that frequently crit 
cism was based ona 
duplication of effort 
in that many firms 
using Interchange Bu 
reau service were not 
only supplying theit 
to the Interchange 

were also being 
to supply identical 
on direct inquiries 
contended that they 
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Humanitarian Credits 


Credit Subordinated to Human Needs in this Line 


By A. T. Rickards 


Assistant Treasurer and Comptroller, H. K. Mulford Company, Philadelphia 


Crepir MonTHLY has asked me 

to do, the credit management of 
the H. K. Mulford Company, I must 
frst of all point out that in a house 
like this, manufacturing medicinal 
products, there are considerations 
which do not come up in a strictly 
Our prod- 
ucts fall into two general classes, (a) 


[ discussing, as the editor of 


s} pain-relieving and (b) live-saving. 
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When an order comes to us for 
pneumonia anti-body or diphtheria 
anti-toxin or similar preparations, we 
realize that a life may be at stake, and 
the emergency demands that the or- 
der be filled, even though the account 
through which it is placed may be de- 
linquent. Human life is more im- 
portant than the dollars involved, and 
this consideration must take prece- 
dence over every other. 

Our entire staff is trained to rec- 
ognize that one thing comes first in 
this company—service. Every clerk 
is impressed with the fact ‘that there 
must be no mistake or neglect or de- 
lay on his or her part which might 
prevent a doctor’s having on hand 
when he needs it any product of 
ours vital to the relief of suffering 
or the salvation of a life. The Credit 
Department must naturally be organ- 
zed to meet. this humanitarian pol- 
icy, which, I may say here, is not 
taken advantage of to any appreci- 
able extent. Our losses are below 
one-half of one per cent. 

Another factor which enters into 
our credit operations is the volume 
of our accounts. There are from 
30,000 to 75,000 on our books all the 
time. 

To meet this situation requiring 
speedy service to a vast number of 
customers, we must have a credit sys- 
tem that is both simple and flexible. 
Yur solution of the problem rests 
principally upon our central control 
customers’ card file and the active 
to-operation of our salesmen and the 
Managers of our branches scattered 
throughout the United States and 
other parts of the world. 

The card file gives us instant ref- 
frence on accounts, and the branches 


“Notwithstanding the time I have given to 

the Credit Men’s Associations, I have got 

more out of them than I have put into 
them,” says Mr. Rickards. 


—there are fifteen of them—with the 
help of the salesmen, serve as news 
gathering bureaus when we want spe- 
cial information regarding a cus- 
tomer anywhere in the United States. 


So Early in the Morning 


That orders may be given imme- 
diate attention at the beginning of 
the working day, mail openers are at 
work in our private post office, open- 
ing and classifying the mail, at six 
o'clock in the morning. Letters are 
opened by an electric machine, and 
then the ends of the envelope slit by 
hand so that nothing will be left in 
the envelopes. The contents are run 
through the dating machine and dis- 
tributed according to departments. 


The assistants in the Credit De- 
partment take the orders, sorted 
geographically, and check them with 
the customers’ card file which is ar- 
ranged geographically by states and 
then alphabetically by towns and cus- 
tomer names. There is a card for 
every customer, containing the name 
and address and folio number which 
refers to the ledger. Cards for cus- 
tomers whose accounts are or have 
been delinquent are marked with a 
ring around the folio number or are 
stamped COLLECTION, if the de- 
linquency has gone so far as to oc- 
casion an attorney’s services. When 
these signals appear, the correspond- 
ing ledger sheets must be referred to 
and the orders approved by the 
Credit Department head before ship- 
ment can be made. 


Seventy-five per cent. of all orders 
pass the control card file without any 
investigation and can be filled at 
once, which does not mean that they 
receive no attention, for all orders 
are carefully censored before ship- 
ment. An experience of thirty years 
has shown me that 90 per cent. of the 
people engaged in the drug trade are 
honest and reliable. This includes 
druggists, hospitals, physicians, and 
veterinarians—the classifications to 
which we sell principally. In other 
words, we find that only one out of 
ten of our customers requires watch- 
ing. 

Nine out of ten of these uncertain 
customers would be honest if they 
could; that is to say, their delinquen- 
cies are due to incompetency, over- 
buying, or trouble resulting from too 
liberal extensions of credit by them 
rather than from any intention of ig- 
noring obligations. In watching 
these slow accounts carefully, we try 
to help them as well as to protect our- 
selves. We try to find out where 
the trouble is. We scrutinize the or- 
ders to see if they are oversized. 
Copies of all letters to delinquent cus- 
tomers are sent to the salesmen, who 
then report to us special information 
which may reveal the cause of the de- 
linquency. Sometimes, this policy of 
watchful waiting calls for a good 
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deal of patience on our part, but, re- 
member, we are in a business that can 
not afford to be hard-hearted. And, 
furthermore, we usually get our 
money sooner or later. 

Hospitals sometimes fall behind, 
because they are largely dependent 
upon charitable contributions, but 
they can not afford to refuse to treat 
patients on this account, and we can 
not afford to shut them off. Very 
few hospitals go into bankruptcy, 
and when we carry their accounts on 
our books for months, we do so be- 
lieving that they will pay us. In the 
meantime, we keep in close touch 
with them and ascertain the cause of 
the delay and their intentions regard- 
ing payment. 


Since Prohibition 


Among druggists, our problem 
would be very much more compli- 
cated if we sold a complete stock line 
of prepared package goods instead of 
the regular line of drugs and chemi- 
Every one knows that since 
prohibition has come in, thousands of 
drug stores have sprung up expect- 
ing to make money out of filling 
liquor prescriptions with perfumes 
and cosmetics as side-lines and dis- 
play. With our long experience, it 
is not very hard to single out these 
pseudo-drug-stores from the regular, 
substantial, prescription-filling drug- 
stores which are our logical custom- 
ers. Fortunately, the new variety of 
stores do not very often attempt to 
buy from us in large quantities or a 
complete line of drugs. 

The average druggist, although 
running on small capital and not able 
to show an impressive financial state- 
ment, is a good moral risk. This is 
particularly true in the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries where a druggist, in 
order to transact business, must be 
an educated man. Anywhere, how- 
ever, prescription druggists make up 
a very good class of trade and, on the 
whole, meet our terms of 2 per cent. 
ten days, 30 days net. 

Our branch managers are author- 
ized to use their discretion in filling 
orders based upon information they 
have at hand (commercial agency 
and salesmen’s reports) but every- 
thing is controlled from Philadelphia 
headquarters. All book-keeping is 
done here in our Accounting Depart- 
ment which keeps over 200 employees 
busy, and all delinquent accounts are 
followed from here, daily advices go- 
ing to the branches regarding cus- 
tomers whose orders must be re- 
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ferred to the head office before they 
are filled. 


Monthly statements are made up 
and sent out from the Philadelphia 
office, but these do not figure in pay- 
ments, for the invoice is our medium 
of collection. Statements are used, 
however, to initiate collection fol- 
low-up. The statements of all de- 
linquents are segregated and cliassi- 
fied according to whether the ac- 
counts are thirty, sixty, or ninety days 
past due. 


Collection Letters 


Each collection correspondent takes 
a batch of these statements, goes over 
each one with the ledger, and then 
dictates to the dictating machine a 
collection letter suitable for each 
group of delinquents. Obviously, 
with the great number of accounts 
handled, it would be impossible to 
dictate a separate letter for each cus- 
tomer, but every letter is individually 
typed. We have used no printed 
forms in our collections for years. 


No file is kept of accounts only 
thirty days overdue, but if they are 
still unpaid when the statements are 
ready at the beginning of the next 
month, the correspondent enters them 
in the tickler file and. follows them 
up twice a month. 

All statements of over $200 pass 
over my desk, and. I make use of 
these not only to follow the trend of 
our business but also to keep in con- 
tact with the correspondents and to 
discuss with them the wisdom of the 
collection letters they are sending to 
various debtors. 


Owing to the volume and nature of 
our accounts, some of which may run 
as low as $2 or $5 a month, we do 
not attempt to keep a credit file on 
every customer. There is a file for 
all questionable accounts and for all 
those which run $1,000 a year or 
over. We are governed somewhat 
by the theory that the greater the 
number of accounts and the smaller 
the possible unit of sale, the greater 
the division of possible loss, and 
hence the wiser the risks that can 
be taken. 


One reason for the comparatively 
small losses that we have in business 
selling 4,000 different items to thou- 
sands of customers, large and small, 
all over the world, may be found in 
the close co-operation which exists 
among the Sales, Accounting, and 
Credit Departments. The division 
managers meet regularly for confer- 


ences and work together with yj 
formity of interest. 

Every contract made by the 
Department with a customer, q 
for purchases of a certain volun 
the year to be paid for by me 
trade acceptances, passes over! 
desk. Some of these contraef 
limit, others I turn down, but 
decisions are made in consulta 
with the Sales Manager and not 
opposition to him, for I am as 
interested in sales as he is. 

Not long ago in conversation 
a friend, I said that I thought§ 
credit work was based largely 4 
intuition developed from longy 
perience. He reminded me that} 
tuition is often a name for } 
well posted on a matter in questi 
and then I concluded that it 
be more correct to say that ex 
ence teaches one to make use -of@ 
available and useful information, 





































































Information 


It is true that I make use of 
agency, salesmen’s, and branch on 
ager reports, and also the Associa- 
tion’s Credit Interchange Bureau 
which is most valuable as a chetk-| 
up. In the foreign field, we have the been 7 
banks, the salesmen who have to be@40" 
more or less credit men themselves, , 
and the Foreign Interchange Burea Philad 
of the National Association of Credit} 
Men which is always helpful; {°° 
But even using all these tools is into th 
not enough. The Credit Manager ei 
must never stop reading and study- a 
ing. If he does, he will, like’a sur ; i 
geon or physician, become out-dated. . C. 
[ look over all the publications of the Zs 
National Association of Credit Mea| ‘St 
and those of our local Association| "© 
that come to my desk. Another type is 
of literature which I find very help — 
ful is that issued by banks. The — 
bank pamphlets which I receive give roe 
me an idea of the financial situation _ 
in various sections of the country, Ce 
and I pick out from them whatever is - 
interesting in connection with our 
business. All the letters from our 
salesmen that have any bearing o1 
credit matters are turned over to me, 
and I read these very intently. 


Personal Contacts 
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Perhaps, it is because of my ow) Paes 


experience that I feel the greatest 
schooling a credit manager, or aij 
man in business, can get comes from 
contact with other people. I grew 
up in the country without having tht 
opportunity of attending other thao 
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Place on your DELINQUENT LIST the following names: 
Sign white slip and return to Philadelphia (Credit Dept.) Retain punk copy for your hie. 
Make no further shipments unless instructed by Philadeiphie 





ithe rural, ungraded schools in that 
section of Delaware. I consider that 
ithe best part of my education has 
been what I have learned from asso- 
ciation with other men in business. 
While I have been active in both the 
Philadelphia and the National Credit 
Men’s Association, I have got far 
more out of them than I have put 
into them. I have benefited, too, by 
attending meetings and conventions 
of our trade associations. 

It is a policy of our department to 
be represented at every meeting of 
the Credit Men’s Association, and the 
assistants all attend from time to 
time. The growth of the individual, 
as well as of business as a whole, de- 
pends upon the knowledge and in- 
spiration that result from an inter- 
change of ideas and information. 
This kind of education is open to 
every credit manager, and he will do 
well to take advantage of it. 


Description of Forms 

The author of the foregoing article 
isa former director of the National 
Association of Credit Men, a former 
vice-president and president and now 
amember of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Association of 
Credit Men. 

The forms used by his company,— 
five of them reproduced on this page, 
—are described as follows: 


1. Customer’s Account Carps (3 x 
5 in.) —These cards are filed geographi- 


cally State first, town next and alphabeti- 
cally under the town. The name and 
address are given and in the upper right 
hand corner the folio or account number 
on the ledger sheet, these ledger sheets 
being filed numerically under States in 
binders. If a card (Fig. A) has a circle 
in pencil around the folio, the account 
must be watched closely and every order 
is referred directly to the ledger account 
before shipping. This circle is placed on the 
card when the account gets in a delinquent 
condition. If the card shows not only the 
circle but a rubber stamp “COLL. 
DEPT.”, this indicates the account has 
not only been in a delinquent condition but 
has reached a point where collection meth- 
ods, probably through an attorney, have 
been used. If the card shows no symbols 
or notations, the account is in good stand- 
ing. 

2. Lepcer SHEET.—The blue star, % in. 
wide is rubber stamped on the ledger ac- 
count when it reaches the delinquent state, 
and a pencilled date next to the star indi- 
cates that the branch house has been noti- 
fied of the delinquent condition. 

The “COLL. DEPT.” stamp is placed 
on the sheet when the account has passed 
from a delinquent state to that of very 
much past due account where collection 
methods have to be used. At the time the 
ledger sheet is stamped “COLL. DEPT.” 
the collection letters are taken care of by 
a special division in the collection depart- 
ment where a docket is kept and all corre- 
spondence and information kept therein. 

3. Detrnguent Apvice.— (Fig. B). 
This form (6 x 9 in. wide) is used to ad- 
vise the branch thouses of the delinquent 
condition of accounts. It is made up in 
triplicate, the triplicate copy being retained 
by the main office, Philadelphia; the white 
and pink copies forwarded to the branch. 
The branch retains the pink copy and signs 
and returns the white copy to Philadelphia. 

4. Restore DELINQUENT Form (9 x 6 
in. wide)—This is used to instruct the 
branches to remove the name from the de- 
linquent list and is an indication to them 
that they can continue to ship orders in the 


usual way without referring to Philadel- 
phia. This is made up in triplicate, one 
copy being retained in Philadelphia and 
the white and pink copies being forwarded 
to the branch who keep the pink copy and 
sign and return the white copy to Phila- 
delphia. 

5. BooKKeEEPer’s DELINQUENT MEMO 
(5 x 5% in.) —This form (Fig. C) is used 
by the bookkeeper as he goes over the ac- 
counts checking up the remittances received 
and makes a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of customers whose accounts are to 
be removed from the delinquent list and 
the branches which are to be notified. It 
sometimes occurs that the name will be on 
the delinquent list of more than one 
branch. The names of the branches are 
printed on this list and the bookkeeper in- 
dicates which one of the branches is to be 
notified of removal. He gathers this infor- 
mation from the ledger sheet which shows 
which branch is handling the account. 


6. BRANCH REQUEST ON DELINQUENT 
(5% x 8% in.) —This form (Fig. D) is 
used by the branch when the account is on 
the delinquent list and it is necessary to 
refer an order to Philadelphia. The 
branch makes it in duplicate, retaining one 
copy for its files. 

7. Repty to BraAncH Reovuest (5% x 

8% in).—This form (Fig. E) is used by 
the main office in replying to a request 
from the branch regarding the advisability 
of shipping an order for an account that is 
on the delinquent list. 
8. NoTIFICATION OF SALESMAN (6% x 
514 in.)—This form is used to advise 
salesmen of the delinquent condition of an 
account in order that he may assist in col- 
lecting. It reads as follows: 

“Mr. ; 

“Dear Sir:—We have placed the fol- 
lowing on the DELINOUENT LIST and 
notified our Branch Office to refer future 
orders to Philadelphia before shipping. 

“Enclosed herewith you will find state- 
ment of account, so that you may be fa- 
miliar with its condition and endeavor to 
collect on your next visit.” 





The Retail Credit Field 


Being Thoroughly Surveyed For the First Time 


669 T is held by those closest to the 

I situation that credit operations 
are being conducted without suffi- 
cient knowledge of the underlying 
and ruling facts. The leading re- 
tailers know the facts about their own 
operations, and the many credit bu- 
reaus throughout the country are do- 
ing excellent work in stabilizing 
credit conditions in their own com- 
munities. However, no systematic 
study, has been made of the retail 
credit field in general, and in conse- 
quence, the conduct of this business 
often lacks adequate direction, and 
conclusions as to its soundness are 
being made upon mere opinion rather 
than on facts.” So said Dr. Julius 
Klein, Director, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, ‘Department 
of Commerce, at the last convention 
of the National Retail Credit Men’s 
Association. 

The National Retail Credit Survey 
being conducted by the Department 
of Commerce is to have Dr. W. C. 
Plummer, Economist, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania as its directing 
head. The announcement has just 
been made of his being granted one 
year's leave, by the university, in re- 
sponse to the request of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Dr. Plummer’s 
interest in credit matters and espe- 
cially instalment selling is said to have 
caused him to accept the Government 
post. 

“We consider Dr. Plummer’, said 
Mr. Gorton James, Chief, Domestic 
Commerce Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in requesting the 
loan of the professor’s services to the 


Government, “one of the best in- 


formed authorities on retail credit in 
this country. His research activities 
have fitted him to make this study and 





Dr. W. C. PLUMMER 


it is the desire of the Department of 
Commerce to draw from business and 
professions the best qualified authori- 
ties to conduct its inquiries.” 


What Will Make 1929 Another Banner Year? 


An answer to this question that is in every credit executive’s mind will be 
found in the January Credit Monthly in an exclusive interview given to 
Chester H. McCall by Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of the Board, American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company, New York. 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


Dr. Plummer, a member of the fae. 
ulty of the University of Pennsy}- 
vania, since 1921, was born in Hag. 
erstown, Md., was educated at Leb. 
anon Valley College, from which he 


was graduated with the degree of} 


A. B. in 1910, and then at the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania where he re. 
ceived his Ph. D. Degree in 1924 
He conducted research for the Com 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in 1925 
and the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Sciences, where he was 
the Simon N. Patten Fellow, in 1926, 
“Social and Economic Consequences 
of Buying on the Instalménf Plan,” 
one of Dr. Plummer’s publications. 
was written as a result of this latter 
research. 

The retail credit survey is designed 
to secure the underlying facts rela- 
tive to credit operation so as to arrive 
at the best methods of procedure for 
stabilizing credit conditions. It is 
hoped that the systematized study of 
the retail credit field will enable opin- 
icns on credit matters to be based on 
facts instead of mere opinions as has 
been the practice in the past and will 
eventually eliminate much of the esti- 
mated billion dollar annual loss, ac- 
credited to these practices. 

The survey which is nation-wide is 
being made by the Department of 
Commerce at the request of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, St 
Louis, and with its co-operation. The 
president of the Association, James 
R. Hewitt, The Hub, Baltimore, and 
ite manager-treasurer, David J. 
Woodlock, are to be congratulated on 
the project, which will result in a 
genuine service to the world of credit. 
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redit Extension Today 


Virtually Universal Factor in All Business 


In a recent address to the New 
York Credit Men’s Association, Mr. 
Simmons said: 


HE securities market naturally 
has a very genuine interest in 
the problems in which credit 

managers specialize. In large meas- 
ure, also, the New York Stock Ex- 
change is, in its field, trying to bring 
ibout that increased safety and cer- 
tainty in the employment of credit 
which, in the last analysis, is the aim 
of credit managers also. 

Today the extension of credit is 
virtually a universal factor in all 
business. In some respects, indeed, 
credit may be termed the common 
denominator of modern business. 
The sensitive, yet powerful, effects 
of credit control may be seen 
throughout our entire business struc- 
ture, whether as-a stimulant for the 
expansion of business, or as a brake 
upon an expansion which has become 
dangerous and unsound. Because of 
this great importance of credit prob- 
lems today, it is becoming more and 
more necessary that the analysis and 
judgment of credit be made expert- 
ly. The immediate aim of such work 
is, of course, to assure the safety and 
certainty of money lenders and oth- 
ers in extending credit, yet the meth- 
ods of credit control which the or- 
ganized credit men advocate and em- 
ploy have also, in the aggregate, a 
most important effect upon our entire 
national economy. It 
has always seemed to 
me a most encourag- 
ing sign for the future 
that credit men are 
rapidly coming to con- 
stitute a new profes- 
sion. Even more in 
the future than at 
present, one of the 
most important ele- 
ments in all modern 
industry, | commerce 


committed to their 
hands, and much will 
depend upon the abil- 
ity and initiative with 


By E. H. H. Simmons 


President, New York Stock Exchange 


which they will continue to cope with 
the many difficult problems which 
this most important work of assaying 
and determining credit constantly 
raises. 

As superior methods of handling 
and extending credit are attained, 
one important effect of this develop- 
ment is to standardize and render 
more impersonal the employment of 
credit. Credit work in its most 
primitive stages must deal with men 
rather than principles. But as the 
soundness of handling credit is de- 
veloped, purely personal considera- 
tions in the employment of credit 
tend more and more to vanish, mak- 
ing the situation in regard to credit 
not only safer but more democratic. 
When the tendency of all trade to 
centralize is borne in mind, this is a 
reassuring thought. 

In the New York Stock Exchange 
we have had in recent years an ex- 
perience of just this sort. In 1922 


. the New York Stock Exchange in- 


augurated the practice of requiring 
its member firms which carried pub- 
lic accounts to submit to the Ex- 
change at least twice a year, and 
oftener when and if demanded, a full 
statement of their financial condition. 
This was at the time considered both 
a radical and a drastic step, for no 
stock exchange had ever established 





A glimpse of the N. Y. Stock Exchange floor on a busy day. 


any such system of centralized con 
trol before. 

This so-called ‘“‘questionnaire sys- 
tem,”’ however, has turned out to be 
a very great success, and today no 
one in the Stock Exchange would 
think of abandoning it. One strik- 
ing result of the closer surveillance 
of the financial condition of Stock 
Exchange houses which the new plan 
has provided, has been the marked 
curtailment of suspensions of mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange for in- 
solvency. 

Since 1922, insolvencies of New 
York Stock Exchange members have 
fallen to very low figures indeed, de- 
spite the continuing high levels of 
commercial insolvencies and the in- 
creases in banking insolvencies. In 
1926 not a single member of the New 
York Stock Exchange was suspende«| 
for insolvency, and during 1927- 
the calendar year—only one 
member of the Exchange was sus 
pended for this cause. During 1927 
the percentage rate of insolvencies 
for Stock Exchange members was 
about one-sixteenth that of all Amer- 
ican banks, about one-fifteenth that 
of our national banks, and about one- 
twelfth that of American commercial 
firms. 


last 


I mention this record, of which we 
in the Stock Exchange are naturally 
very proud, in order to illustrate the 
fact that the administration of the 
New York Stock Ex- 
change has itself been 
doing some rather ef- 
fective work in the 
held of credit during 
the last few years. 
And this marked re- 
duction of Stock Ex- 
change insolvencies 
has had among us the 
further effect of 
equalizing the status 
of different Stock Ex- 
change firms and mak- 
ing for an increasingly 


standardized employ- 
ment of credit among 
them. 
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Such methods of credit control, 
which of course have their parallels 
in many other fields of American 
business, raise the plane upon which 
all American business is done, and by 
so doing, increase not only the safety 
but also the democratic character of 
American business itself. 

The methods whereby credit is em- 
ployed in American business are to- 
day being revolutionized. In the 
United States, we are going through 
a silent yet very far-reaching revolu- 
tion in business—a revolution which 
relates not only to our methods of 
mass production and mass distribu- 
tion of goods, but also in the field of 
finance to the methods whereby 
credit is extended to business. This 
change has come upon us so silently 
and yet so rapidly, that most of us 
today are still quite bewildered by it. 

With so complex a matter, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to reduce this 
whole economic revolution through 
which American business is today 
proceeding, to any single formula. 
Nevertheless, it has seemed to me 
that one very important factor in the 
whole matter arose from our having 
become a creditor nation, and in con- 
sequence our having to deal with a 
surplus of capital and credit instead 
of the situation to which we had been 
so long accustomed, under which 
capital and credit were never avail- 
able in really sufficient amounts to 
satisfy the vast needs of American 
business. 


Old Fashioned Paper Has 
Disappeared 


One surprising change in the pres- 
ent methods of employing credit has 
been the almost complete disappear- 
ance of old-fashioned prime commer- 
cial paper, and at the same time the 
continual increase in loans made 
upon security collateral, not merely 
in Wall Street, but throughout the 
country. Some keen students of 
commercial and financial affairs have 
pointed out that this situation was 
arising from the great corporate 
surpluses which American business 
companies today have so frequently 
been able to accumulate. 

Also, many of our largest and 
soundest business corporations in this 
country have financed themselves 
quite extensively by the issuance of 
new securities. As a result, they are 
now in a position where they no 
longer need to borrow at the banks 
in the same way as heretofore, but 


can finance out of their own liquid 
resources, such seasonal requirements 
of their business as occur. Mean- 
while, it is a common practice for 
such companies to lend their liquid 
funds for which they have no imme- 
diate requirements in their business, 
in the call loan market. Brokers’ 
loans have in consequence expanded, 
not only because of these greater of- 
ferings of money to lend there, but 
also because of the greater floating 
supply of shares which the stock mar- 
ket has had to sustain by reason of 
this development. 

Concerning the soundness or the 
permanence of this new trend in our 
New York money market, opinions 
seem to differ very widely. Speaking 
from my own standpoint, however, | 
am not inclined to look upon it as 
any merely temporary situation, aris- 
ing from temporarily cheap money 
rates in the past or in other such 
rather casual factors. The roots of 
this latest change in the employment 
of credit actually go back very far. 

The use of credit has successively 
advanced from financing the individ- 
ual to financing the partnership, from 
financing the partnership to financ- 
ing the small corporation, and finally 
from financing the small corporation 
to financing the great corporate mer- 
ger or holding company of our own 
times. However this may be, it seems 
at any rate obvious that we must 
more and more accustom ourselves 
to a financing of business turnover in 
this country through the use of brok- 
ers’ loans instead of through com- 
mercial paper or unsecured banking 
advances. 

It still remains to be seen whether 
this innovation in the financing of 
business through brokers’ loans is as 
sound and as desirable a system as 
the earlier methods which today it 
seems to be to some extent sup- 
planting. 

On this phase of the matter it is 
still too early to draw definite con- 
clusions. I cannot myself believe 
that American business is worse off 
when it has adequate credit and capi- 
tal than when it is inadequately pro- 
vided in these important respects. 
Yet under the new conditions, we 
must all see to it that the extension 
of credit is judged no less carefully 
than it has been in the past. How- 
ever the technical conditions under 
which money is loaned may be chang- 
ing, the fundamental necessity of 
avoiding unsound extensions of 
credit will of course remain. 
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Healthy Publicity 


It is impossible to review in ; 
general way the employment of 
in modern American business, 
out acknowledging the vast sery 
which the Federal Reserve system 
rendered. American finance no j 
than American manufacturing 
trade has greatly benefitted by t 
creasingly scientific handling of 
national credit problems which 
Federal Reserve authorities 
been able to inaugurate. The 
York Stock Exchange has alwg 
co-operated as fully as possible 
Federal Reserve authorities in 
constant endeavor to stabilize 
improve credit conditions in 
country. 

This co-operation has in ree 
years been witnessed principally] 
the endeavor which the Reserve gs 
tem and the Stock Exchange hg 
both made, to collect and make p 
lic statistics as to “brokers’ loang? 
The public today, as a result of th 
effort, has available more real inf@ 
mation concerning this class of loam 
than almost any other in whi 
American banks extensively inveat 
It goes without saying that the for 
mulation of sound banking and cre 
policies must always be dependef 
upon accurate and full  statistigg 
without which it is apt either to ¢ 
blindly to mere formulas and 
mas, or else degenerate into 
hazard and sometimes harmful & 
perimentation. Our whole handli 
of banking credits would, I am s 
be much safer and more scientific t& 
day if as much publicity were at 
corded all classes of banking leafs 
as are regularly furnished for broke 
ers’ loans. . 
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Still in Jail 
ae UINED BY CREDIT” & 
the heading of a despatch iif 
the Philadelphia News telling tht 
pathetic story of the bootlegger off@ 
far western town who has announeéd 
that personal charge accounts will & 
discontinued hereafter. ‘ 
Lacking $500 bail, he was placed if 
jail, where, according to the stor 
he could not collect on the accounti 
to pay the fine. He turned over hit 
books to the police, hoping they 
would be able to collect. They kept 
the books, however, and he is still 
jail without his account books, ready 
cash or friends. 
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= There is no faster 
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Method tor Calculating 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Conditional Sales and Bailments 

Q (a) Will the Pennsylvania Courts 
recognize the validity of a conditional 
sale contract between a buyer in Penn- 
sylvania and a seller in Massachusetts 
where the contract stipulates that it is 
to be governed by the law of Massa- 
chusetts? 

(b) Is it necessary that a bailment or 
lease be filed in Pennsylvania in order 
to hold title against third parties; what 
advantage, if any, has a bailment or 
lease over a conditional sales contract 
in Pennsylvania? 

(c) Will you please furnish the names 
of the States which recognize bailment 
or lease contracts as well as conditional 
sales? 

\. (a) -It is proper and not unusual 
that parties to a contract agree as to the 
law of any state governing the interpreta- 
tion of the contract. Such provisions have 
been uniformly held binding upon the par- 
ties. However, the provisions of the Penn- 
sylvania laws with respect to filing such 
contracts would have.to be complied with 
as a protection against third parties. 

(b) When the uniform Conditional 
Sales Act was enacted in Pennsylvania, 
hailment and lease contracts were ex- 
iressly excluded and such contracts do not 
have to be filed. 

As to what advantage, if any, a bail- 
ment or lease has over a conditional sales 
contract in Pennsylvania, we see no advan- 
tage except that a bailment or lease con- 
tract does not have to be filed or recorded 
and consequently the seller is relieved of 
the annoyance and expense of attending to 
the detail of filing and seeing that the con- 
tract is kept alive. 

(c) In practically every jurisdiction a 
lease of personal property where the rent 
to be paid is substantially equal to the 
value of the property and which contains 
a provision permitting the lessee to acquire 
title to the property after the payment of 
the last instalment of rent without further 
payment or by a nominal additional pay- 
ment, is held to be a contract of conditional 
sale and within the filing and recording 
laws, but where the property is actually 
leased or bailed in good faith, such leases 
or bailments are sustained everywhere. 


One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplizs answers 
te credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 
—E. P. P. 


The Uniform Conditional Sales Act con- 
tains an express provision that a lease of 
the class first mentioned is a contract of 
conditional sale. 


Bulk Sales 


Q. Can any trust created for the pay- 
ment of creditors named in an affidavit 
arising out of a Bulk Sale in Pennsy)l- 
vania be diverted to a general fund of 
seller’s estate in case of death and 
thereby allow all creditors named and 
not named in the affidavit to participate 
pro-rata in the decedent’s estate? 

A. The Bulk Sales Law of Pennsyl- 
vania makes it the duty of the purchaser 
to pay or-see to it that the purchase price 
is applied to the payment of the bona fide 
claims of the creditors of the seller pro- 
rata according to the dignity of their sev- 
eral claims as shown upon the verified 
statement which is to be furnished by the 
seller to the buyer ten (10) days before 
the sale. 

The law in effect constitutes the pur- 
chase price of the stock of merchandise 
which is transferred, a trust fund for the 
payment of the debts of the seller as the 
same existed on the day of the date of the 
transfer. 

If the purchaser is unable for any rea- 
son to make the distribution, in accordance 
with the foregoing provisions, it is his 
duty to pay the money into the .Court of 
Common Pleas in the County in which the 


There*is no provision in the statute ior 
the payment of the money by the purchaser 
to a trustee for distribution to the credi- 
tors of the seller. Any such trustee would. 
in our opinion, be merely an agent of the 
purchaser, and the purchaser would remain 
liable for distribution exactly in accord 
ance with the terms of the sfatute. The 
purchaser, through his trustee,..in the in- 
stance now under consideration, instead of 
paying the money to the creditors of the 
seller as required by the statute, paid the 
same to the executor or administrator of 
the seller and the moneys were thereafter 
divided pro-rata among a number of credi- 
tors in addition to those who, under the 
statute, were entitled to share in the fund, 

Having taken the law into his own 
hands and paid the fund in violation of the 
express directions of the statute, it would 
be our opinion that the buyer could be held 
liable to the creditors of the seller for the 
value of the property which came into his 
hands. 

If, however, the purchaser had notice oi 
the fact that a number of creditors of the 
seller were not included in the list fur- 
nished to him while the money was still in 
the hands of the trustee, it is probable that 
the courts would hold that the purchase 
price constituted a trust fund for all credi- 
tors, whether the same were included in 
the list or not. 

See In Re Thompson 242 Fed. 602 in- 
terpreting the Bulk Sales Law of Wash- 
ington. 


Negotiable Instruments 


Q. Can the holder, in due course of 
a note, recover from the maker thereof 
where the endorser, from whom the 
holder received the note, has bcome 
bankrupt? 


A. Under Section 51 of the Uniform 
Negotiable Instrument Act, the holder of a 
negotiable instrument may maintain either 
a joint or several action against the maker 
and. endorser. The maker is absolutely 
liable upon the note to the holder and upon 
being sued thereon by the holder, mustipay- , 
the proceeds thereof to the holder, and not , 
to tH®*receiver in bankruptcy of the ej 


place of business of the seller is situated. & dorser. ~— 
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Your Broker 


Can tell you why he is pleased to give 
you (QUEEN policies. 


UEEN indemnity embraces that ele- 
ment of Quality which represents the 
true spirit of insurance. 


QUEEN 


Tornado In SURAN C E Co. Automobile 


Explosion Tourist 
Earthquake 7AM ERICA Registered Mail 


Sprinkler Leakage Riot and Civil Commotion 


Fire Marine 





Total Assets January 1, 1928 $23,143,100 
Liabilities including capital 16,344,841 
Net Surplus 6,798,259 
Surplus to Policyholders 11,798,259 


Incorporated in New York State 1891. Capital $5,000,000 


Head Office and Eastern Department, 150 William Street, New York City 


Western Dept.: Southern Dept.: Pacific Coast Dept.: Marine Dept.: Cuban Dept.: 
CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK CITY HAVANA 
F. P. Hamilton, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mar. H. R. Burke, Mgr. John E. Hoffman, Mer. Trust Co. of Cuba 
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By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 
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Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


A Federal Reserve Primer 
THE A B C OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM. Edwin Walter Kemmerer: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1928. 211 pp. $2.00. 
Frequent revisions since its original pub- 
lication in 1918 testify to the popularity 
of this standard text on the Federal Re- 
serve System, written by one of the fore- 
financial authorities of the United 
States, whose services as adviser have been 
in demand by a number of foreign govern- 


most 


ments. 

This seventh edition about 
100 pages of text, and Appendices running 
to another hundred. The latter include a 
balance sheet of the 
Federal Reserve banks, as of May 5, 1926; 
the Federal Reserve Act, approved De- 
cember 23, 1913, with subsequent amend- 
ments; the provisions of the Farm Loan 
Act, approved July 17, 1916; Section 7 
of the Act of April 24, 1917; and the 
“Pittman Act” of April 23, 1918. 

Dr. Kemmerer’s .objective is to set forth 
in non-technical language the chief reasons 
why the Federal System 
called into being, the main features of its 
organization, and how it works. The Svs- 
tem, says the author, is looked upon by 
the majority of people as too technical and 
complicated a matter to be understood by 
persons other than bankers and economists. 
But it can be described in simple language, 
and Dr. Kemmerer proceeds to do so with 
results that are entirely satisfactory to the 
lay reader. 

After an introductory chapter, the author 
outlines the characteristics of American 
banking prior to the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve. The banks lacked or- 
ganization and effective leadership. The 
reserves were immobile, and widely scat- 
tered. Bank credit was inelastic. The 
exchange and transfer system was defec- 
tive. Large domestic shipments of cur- 
rency were required, and there were many 
difficulties in connection with foreign 
exchange. The government depository 
system also had serious defects. 

To remedy these weaknesses the Federal 
Reserve System was created by the law 


consists of 


combined twelve 


Reserve was 


ci December 13, 1913, and Federal Reserve 
banks opened their doors for business on 
November 16, 1914. Since the latter date 
the System has developed rapidly under the 
management of administrative boards and 
under the influence of a number of amend- 
ments to the organic law. The chief de- 
fects of the former system have been eradi- 
cated and business has been stabilized to 
such a degree that manufacturers and 
distributors no longer tremble at the words 
“business cycle.” 

In his report of 1918 the Secretary of 
the Treasury said: “Much of the great 
work has been done by the Federal Reserve 
banks. The System has been of incal- 
culable value during this period of war 
financing on the most extensive scale ever 
undertaken by any nation in the history 
oi the world. It would have been impos- 
sible to carry through these unprecedented 
financial operations under our old banking 
system. Great credit is due the Federal 
Reserve banks for their broad grasp of the 
situation and their intelligent, comprehen- 
sive co-operation.” 

One shudders, Dr. Kemmerer concludes, 
when he thinks what might have happened 
if the war had found us with our former 
decentralized and antiquated banking sys- 
tem. Think of pouring the crisis of 1914- 
17 into bottles that broke with the crisis 
of 1907! 


Hardest to Get 


THE FIRST THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
OTHER ESSAYS. Richard W. 
Bankers Publishing Co., N. Y 
$1.00. 


AND 
Saunders. 
Y. 1928. 168 pp. 


The thirty brief but vigorous business 
essays which have been assembled in this 
volume were written during the last six 
years by Richard W. Saunders, Comp- 
troller of the Paramount Famous Lasky 
Corporation and formerly cashier of the 
National Bank of Commerce of New York. 
They were published originally in The 
Bankers Magazine. 

The banker as philosopher is not an 
entirely new phenomenon, but most of the 
writing bankers we have encountered re- 


cently have had a real message, and Mr, 
Saunders is no exception to the rule. Con. 
tacts between the banker and the public 
are, as Mr. Saunders says, continual and 
vital. But partly through the harsh atti- 
tude of certain bankers, partly through the 
manner in which they are portrayed on the 
stage and screen, and partly through mis- 
conceptions on the part of the public, there 
has grown up a legend of the banker's 
habitual coldness and harshness of heart. 
Mr. Saunder’s book attempts to break down 
this feeling and substitute an attitude of 
co-operation and mutual respect. 

One has, it appears, to go back to an- 


tiquity for the origin of the frequently 
quoted saying about the first thousand 
dollars being the hardest to get. Among 


the ancient Greeks, when one was asked 
how he achieved his wealth he answered: 


“My large fortune easily but my first 
money only by arduous toil.” This is the 
idea behind Mr. Saunders’ first essay, 


which gives title to the volume. 

He then proceeds to discuss such topics 
as the banker in literature, the dangers of 
becoming a surety, the problems of saving 
and keeping, the meaning of “value re- 
ceived,’ debt and its punishment, borrow- 
ing, the banker and romance, and the re- 
lation of money to wasted lives. 

Topics subsequently dealt with include 
“The Banker and Morals,’ “Business and 
Friendship,” “The Battle of Business,” 
“Bubbles, Past and Present,” “The Power 
of Small Things,” “Playing the Game,” 
and “Bread and Butter.” 

In the concluding essay, “The Value of 
a Promise,” Mr. Saunders says: “Fortu- 
nately for mankind, most men keep their 
word. But for this, business would be 
almost impossible. No matter what col- 
lateral is taken or devices made to insure 
the word being kept, the actual reliance is 
upon the integrity of the promisor. Should 
there be a breach, he may suffer severe 
penalties, even to bankruptcy. But one of 
the chief penalties is through the impair- 
ment or destruction of his credit. His 
acquaintances soon know his failing and 
refuse to accept his word.” 
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To any business man who has to indulge 
occasionally in public speaking, this little 
book, with its anecdotes, its pertinent quo- 
tations irom many writers, and its whole- 
some outlook on business and on life, is 
a valuable tool to have in the briefcase 
or the Gladstone bag. 





Mr. Saunders contributed an article, 
“The Movies’ Business Side,” to the Sep- 
tember issue of the Creptr MonTHLy. 


The Daily Ten Minutes 
KEEPING FIT BY EASY EXERCISES. Major 

George T. Everett. Ronald Press Co., N. Y. 

1928. 100 pp. $2.00. 

Credit managers who do not get enough 
physical stirring up in chasing delinquent 
debtors will find in this little manual 54 


exercises which, without apparatus, will 
be beneficial to every muscle in the body. 
They will find also Major Everett's 


twenty rules of health, with explanatory 
comment. Without the comments, the rules 
are as follows: 

1. Have a complete examination by 
a competent physician at least once a year. 

2. Have a complete dental examination 
at least every six months. 

3. When you feel ill or out of sorts, 
consult your physician. 

4. Use drugs only upon a physician’s 
direction. 

5. Keep away from sick people. 

6-8. See that the wastes of the body are 
regularly disposed of and that the skin is 
kept clean. 

9. Breathe lots of pure, fresh air. 

10. Drink lots of water. 

ll. Eat regularly, moderately 
slowly of a properly balanced diet. 


and 


12. Sleep at regular times for 7 or 
8 hours daily. 

13. Avoid the bites of insects and 
vermin. 


14. Keep flies away from food. 

15. Wear clothing suitable for the cli- 
mate and occupation. 

16. Get vaccinated against smallpox, and 
inoculated against typhoid and paratyphoid 
fevers. 

17. Avoid excess in eating, drinking, 
smoking, and even in exercising. 

18. Keep clean personally and as to 


surroundings—physically, mentally and 
morally, 
19. Take lots of exercise suitable to 


your age and physical condition. 

20. Do not worry. 

Rule 20 is doubtless the hardest of all 
for the credit manager to follow, but 
systematic physical exercise will certainly 
help to keep the brain clear and the out- 
look as cheerful as possible under the 
circumstances. 

For the man who is not as young as 
he used to be, Major Everett has this 
message: “Don’t let anyone convince you 
that because you are forty it is dangerous 
for you to do anything strenuous. If it 
'§ dangerous, it is not because you are 
forty, but because you are unfit. The 
soldiers in the army range all the way from 
eighteen to sixty-four. They all take the 


same strenuous drills without favor and 
without harm. The best marathon runners 
are all over forty.” 

For the heavy-bodied individual who 
loves his food, says the Major; for the 
skinny anaemic afraid to eat; for the man 
condemned to a sedentary life; for the 
man who enjoys eating and fears it; for 


Adequate 

ITH considerable pride the 

mayor of the Swiss village, 
Hohenspitzenbergen, showed an 
American Credit Manager the equip- 
ment of the village for fighting fire. 
This consisted of a chemical engine 
about the size of a flour barrel, 
mounted on 4 rubber-tired wheels and 
with a shaft to be grasped by the vil- 
lage firemen when it became neces- 
sary to “run with the old machine.” 





"T RAIN-LOADS of telephone 
supplies move out across the 
country every day. The plant in- 
vestment in the Bell System is now 
more than $3,250,000,000. It is 
planned to spend $2,000,000,000 
more in the next five years for new 
construction and replacements. 


Basic facts on American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. as an investment 


With its predecessors, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


195 Broadway 
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A million dollars a day 


of new plant 
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the who loses the satisfaction of a 
drink or smoke in the anticipation of harm; 
ior the man too busy to play golf; for the 
man over thirty who wants to enjoy the 
pleasures of life and enjoy them long,— 
for such there is hope. They may yet, 
by means of systematic exercises, feel fit 
enough to lick Gene Tunney. 


map 


As the population of the village was 
250 souls, and every building was 
made of wood, the visiting American 
mildly suggested that the equipment 
was inadequate. The mayor’s reply, 
however, left the visitor speechless 
and reminded him that in his own 
country about half a billion dollars is 
destroyed annually by avoidable fires. 
The mayor said: “But, sir, our peo- 
ple are careful. We have no fires 
except those caused by lightning.” 





has paid dividends regularly for 
forty-eight years. Its earnings as- 
sure an ample margin of safety 
above dividend requirements. Its 
stock is held by more than 430,000 
investors. It is constantly seeking 
to bring the nation’s telephone ser- 
vice nearer to perfection. It owns 
more than 93% of the combined 
common stocks of the operating 
companies of the Bell System which 
furnishes an indispensable service 
to the nation. 


g Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jac. 


New York City 
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AETNA FIRE GROUP 
€ 
Three Strong Companies 
Providing Dependable Insurance 
im FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
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Survival of the Farmer 
(Continued from page 8) 


the value of his land due to social 
conditions. The communities became 
settled and land values advanced as 
a consequence. Now when deflation 
comes along, unlike industry the 
farmer will not or cannot adjust him- 
self. The bankruptcies of industry 
record a half billion of liabilities 
each year. Farmers, however, can- 
not or do not clean their slates and 
begin all over again as does the busi- 
ness man who fails. 


Survival of the Fittest 


It is an exceedingly unpopular 
thing to say that the farmer is face 
to face with the law of the survival 
of the fittest, but that is exactly his 
situation. The depression in agri- 
culture has its exceptions. It isn’t 
all black. The dairy farmers through 
all of these years of farm depression 
have continued to make money, and 
grain farmers have made money 
when they have gone about farming 
in a scientific manner. 

lt is time that business men speak 
frankly and courageously on the po- 
litical buncombe handed out on the 
subject of the farmer. If the farmer 
wants legislation, let him ask for an 
appropriation for research and a 
larger appropriation for educational 
facilities to train his young boys in 
industrial work, for therein lies the 
future of most of the farmers’ chil- 
dren. If all farming were handled 
upon a scientific and efficient basis 
today, one-half of the farm popula- 
tion would be unnecessary. Business 
men should not let the farmer get the 
erroneous idea that the problem is 
singular to him, for revolution is 
abroad in the industrial world today 
as in agriculture. Two out of five 
corporations making income tax re- 
turns during the six-year period from 
1920 to 1925 reported no net earn- 
ings whatsoever, and in this same re- 
port for every 100 dollars made by a 
successful corporation $32 was lost 
by an unsuccessful corporation. 

Farm population will continue to 
decrease, and a solution of the farm 
problem will never come about merely 
through legislation. The law of sup- 
ply and demand, the ruthless but in- 
evitable law of survival of the fit- 
test—these are ever on the job. The 
era of new competition is bringing 
about drastic changes in agriculture, 
and the quicker the farmer recognizes 
this fact, the more easily will he be 
able to meet the new conditions. 
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The Firebug 
(Continued from page 10) 

had set the Hazleton place half a mile 
away. Just barely possible, that was 
all. He might, for instance, haye 
broken into the store and set it from 
the inside. All right so far, byt 
that wasn’t the whole story. From 
my point of vantage in the hotel, | 
had timed the fires by the Court 
House clock. The last three had 
broken out at intervals of about five 
minutes after the fire at Hazleton’s, 
If Sam stayed to warn the Hazletons, 
and spent a few minutes helping 
them put out the fire under their 
porch, he wouldn’t have had time to 
set the other fires. Figuring that 
the person who set the last three fires 
was the same person who set the oth- 
ers, I concluded definitely that Sam 
Conroy wasn’t the firebug. 

Later in the day, when Sam was 
arrested, he resolutely protested his 
innocence. He claimed he hadn't 
left the Hazleton place after report: 
ing the fire there, and Ed Hazleton 
admitted that Sam had helped him 
carry water to put it out. However. 
nobody in the crowd remembered 
seeing him just before the time the 
other three fires were discovered. 
The sheriff made careful inquiries to 
establish that point. That seemed to 
carry conviction with the townsfolk. 
who were inclined to suspect Sam 
anyway. 

The village talkers, on the street 
corners, were certain that the fires 
ought to serve as a lesson. Parker's 
function needed a new fire truck and 
better hose connections on Main 
Street. There had been a meeting 
on the subject in Town Hall only a 
couple of weeks before. 

“Sorenson certainly knew what he 
was talking about at the meeting.” 
one of the speakers said. “He'll 
have the satisfaction of knowing he 
was right, even if he is wiped out. 
poor feller. All the merchants 
agreed that the town was taking a 
dangerous risk and losing money on 
its insurance rates by not having 
better fire fighting equipment. Sor- 
enson got up and made a speech about 
the risk we were all running, and 
read a clipping about one of them 
py-ro-maniacs out of a New York 
paper. He said that he was adding 
a big line of radio equipment to the 
old furniture stock, and that he'd 
have to charge more for the radios if 
he covered the stock with insurance 
it these high rates. He promised to 
donate a radio set to the raffle to be 
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held for the benefit of the Volunteer 
Fire Company.” 

I made another visit to the sher- 
iff, and learned that Sorenson hadn't 
taken out his new insurance on his 
radio stock. He was waiting, the 
sheriff said, until the lower rate went 
into effect, and was wiped out. An 
examination of the ruins showed 
plainly that dozens of radio sets had 
been burned. That seemed to elim- 
inate Sorenson, the only person who 
might possibly have had a motive for 
setting any of the fires. | was forced 
o agree with the townsfolk that a 
firebug was to blame, but I didn’t 
believe the firebug was Sam Conroy. 
For me the mystery deepened: Who 
was the dark figure that Sam had 
seen crouching beside Ed Hazleton’s 
house ? 


My confidence in the innocence of 
Sam Conroy was strengthened when 
the noon train rolled into Parker’s 
Junction. The first passenger to get 
off was the hunter whom Sam had 
expected to meet the night before. 
{ picked him out at once by his dress, 
and the fact that he carried a shotgun 
in a leather scabbard. Just as a 
feeler, I asked him politely if he were 
looking for someone. 


“I rather thought Sam Conroy 
might meet me, though I disappoint- 
ed him last night,” said the stranger. 
“Guess I'll have to find somebody 
to take me out to his cabin.” 

Then I told him about Sam’s ar- 
rest, and suggested that he come with 
me to the hotel. The stranger was 
troubled, and refused to believe that 
Sam had anything to do with the 
hres. 

“I’ve been coming up here to hunt 
with Sam every fall for years,” he 
said. “You get to know a man pret- 
ty well sitting around a fire with him 
at night, or tramping over the hills. 
Sam’s a lazy, easy-going sort, likes 
to hunt and fish and won’t do any 
steady work, but there’s no harm in 
him. And he makes the best buck- 
wheat cakes I ever ate.” 

On the way to the hotel, I learned 
that the stranger’s name was Knight, 
and that he was credit manager for 
a radio firm. We got on fine after 
I told him I was connected with the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
We found we had some mutual ac- 
quaintances and a lot of interests in 
common, but the chief thing we 
talked about was the possibility of 
clearing Sam Conroy of the unjust 
charge of arson. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Credit Insurance is available to wholesalers and 


merchants who, themselves exercise due care and 
discretion in dispensing their credits. 





Insolvencies, far beyond their control may serious- 
ly affect their own affairs. 


For this reason, Credit Insurance is an absolute 
necessity to back up their credit department. 


A National Policy of Credit Insurance is an abso- 
lute guarantee of the World’s Largest Surety 
Company. 
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From the Ground Up 


By J. H. Tregoe 


Professor of Finance, College of Commerce and Business Administration, University of Southern California 









N these high-speed days, nearly 
everyone is fascinated by human 
success. Too frequently atten- 

tion has focused on the ultimate suc- 
rather than on the laborious 
steps by which it was attained. Even 
the most prejudiced could not charge 
the American people with an indiffer- 
ence to the biggest and best things 
in life, but they can be charged with 
an all too prevailing desire to acquire 
these things overnight ; to enjoy them 
but not to work laboriously for them. 


cess, 


The dimensions of success cannot 
be taken by a financial measuring rod. 
Its true proportions are found in the 
satisfaction of having reached an ob- 
jective. The reaching of an objec- 
tive can never be accomplished, ex- 
cept by training and from the ground 
up. 

I ran across a story recently which 
was the inspiration of this article. 
Seventeen years ago, a lad of nine- 
teen sought and obtained employment 
in one of the leading establishments 
of New York City. His equipment, 
when reporting for work,—aside from 
his native genius—was a notebook, 
a pencil and a typewriter. This 
youth wasn’t satisfied to be merely a 
stenographer. Other things appealed 
to his ambition. He spent his spare 
moments looking around the estab- 
lishment and found rugs absorbingly 
interesting. He was not satisfied 
merely to admire the beauty and util- 
ity of the rugs, he wanted to know 
how they were woven. So, many of 
his evenings were spent at the Public 
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Library, learning all that he possibly 
could from books on the art of rug 
weaving. These book studies were 
supplemented by a first-hand study 
of woven rugs. The knowledge, ac- 
quired in this self-training,—and we 
must admit it was from the ground 
up—didn’t long pass unnoticed by 
his employers. When they discov- 
ered how well he knew the weavings 
and the textures, he was given an op- 
portunity to capitalize this knowledge 
in the sale of rugs. This experience 
in salesmanship, with the continua- 
tion of his training in fundamentals, 
led him eventually into the position 
of assistant manager of the rug de- 
partment. From this followed an 
extended trip to the Orient, where 
he saw rug weaving at first hand; the 
selection of dyes and all of the art 
acquired through many generations 
in the production of rugs. His suc- 
cess, as assistant manager of the de- 
partment, and the skill developed by 
his laborious training, led eventually 
to his selection as a director of the 
establishment, which he had entered 
seventeen years before, as a youth, 
with nothing in the world to offer but 
some stenographic skill. 


Not Exceptional 


This story is by no means excep- 
tional, for wherever you find a per- 
son, who can justly be labeled suc- 
cessful, then rest assured that back 
of the success was laborious training 
from the ground up. 

After buffeting around in the 
waves of busines for nearly a half 
century, knowing how merciless they 
are at times, I was dismayed to find 
in my first University contact with 
students of Commerce, a large num- 
ber who were apparently congratulat- 
ing Business that they would soon 
appear on the field, and that this old 
world could be swung around by the 
tail. Removing this false and decep- 
tive idea was my chief pedagogical 
effort, and no doubt to some it occa- 
sioned a very rude awakening. Facts 
are often bitter to ardent youth, and 
for that matter, to maturer minds; 
but this success must not be confused, 


misunderstood = or 
else the 
tragic. 


misinterpreted, 
disappointments will be 


When we see a railroad president, 
distinguished in his line and com- 
manding great influence, we may ex- 
pect, in tracing back his history, to 
find him on the cab of an engine, 
shoveling coal into a flaming furnace, 
but with an eye to the great goal 
ahead. He has been trained from the 
ground up and without this training 
would never have deserved or won 
his success. Or we see the control- 
ling spirit of an influential corpora- 
tion. This man has won his spurs. 
He is the admiration of his fellows— 
a real success. Examining his his- 
tory, you will find him in the work- 
shop, handling a machine. His suc- 
cess came from laborious training 
from the ground up. 


Long ago it was discovered that ef- 
ficiency could not be willed to others, 
though many parents might well pre- 
fer to pass on their efficiency and 
success, rather than their large for- 
tunes. This matter of success is per- 
fectly individual, and must be ac- 
quired by one’s own efforts. 

One of the forecasting organiza- 
tions pointed out recently that “the 
successful, surviving corporations are 
those which pass the management on 
by the rule of efficiency rather than 
by the rule of inheritance. They 
continually seek new young men of 
good stock, but of humble parents, 
who are accustomed to hard work and 
thrifty habits, with a desire to be of 
real service.” There is a real democ- 
racy to success. It may be won by 
those who desire it hard enough, and 
are willing to acquire the skill by 
training that is necessary to reach it. 

Within us are the powers to de- 
sire, to emulate, to dig and to achieve; 
but the fuel for these furnaces of 
the human soul is acquired on the 
outside, and results from the con- 
tacts, the human interchange and the 
co-operation that are the foundations 
of civilized society. 


It would be audacious, within the 


scope of this article, to attempt to 
point out a complete formula for 
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training. There must be a desire and 
a coucentration of energy, but the 
fuel necessary to urge these powers 
into a blaze and to burn away all the 
difficulties and handicaps, both within 
and without. depends in a very large 
measure on the objective and the vo- 
cation aspired to. There is one essen- 
tial element, in training from the 
ground up. Without it, true success 
is difficult, if not impossible to at- 
tain. It is the contact with those of 
similar bent, vocation or profession. 
For we were created dependent large- 
ly upon the ideas of others for the 
fuel on which to feed the flame of 
our ambition. 


Relating this to the management 
of credits, would it be humanly pos- 
sible for a novice to create within 
himself the capacity for true profes- 
sional work without bringing from 
the outside the ideas and experiences 
of those who have preceded him in 
credit work, who have diligently 
studied the technique of credit and 
have discovered its hidden elements. 
Relying solely upon one’s power of 
self-improvement in this field, as in 
other fields, will prove disappointing 
to even the best mind. 


Isolation Dangerous 


I know of no vocation or profes- 
sion, where it is easier to indulge a 
desire for isolation, and to sacrifice 
nature’s training methods, than in the 
management of credits. Yet isola- 
tion in credit management is fatal. 


Where invigorating and beneficial 
contacts are provided, within the bor- 
ders of a trade, or a vocation, to 
neglect the opportunity is nothing 
less than mental astigmatism. 

Contacts that will give the greatest 
benefit must be based on mutual in- 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Credit and Office Manager desires new 
connection account: branch office being dis- 
continued. Very successful record over 
period of eight years with present em- 
ployer. Future opportunity sought rather 
than large entrance salary. Address G. Si, 
3409 Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo. Phone 
Westport 6912. 
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MR. TREASURER—Do you need a pro- 
gressive Credit Man who would be of 
real assistance to you? Eight years’ 
experience with large manufacturing 
company—34, married and well edu- 
cated. Available at once. Prefer 


Southwest or Pacific Coast. Address 
Box 121. 











terchange. When comtacts are resort- 
ed to merely as a source of informa- 
tion, or protection, their value is re- 
stricted; but when used to learn and 
to teach, they become the cornerstone 
of liberal training for success. 

It isn’t possible, I believe, to ac- 
quire sound theories and the working 
knowledge of credits to the best ad- 
vantage without breathing freely the 
atmosphere of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, the organization 
that founded the Nation’s credit 
technique, and that has for 32 years 
dealt with the subject in a broad, con- 
structive and up-lifting manner. 









































































the ship sailed. 
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Quick Action Saved the Order 


From catalogue description a Bombay amusement park placed 
an order with a Pennsylvania manufacturer for four pieces of 
equipment, stipulating a time limit on delivery and that the order 
be inspected and approved by an engineer selected by his bank’s 
correspondent, the American Exchange Irving Trust Company. 


One Saturday, about noon,the manufacturer telegraphed the 
American Exchange Irving that the equipment must be boxed 
and shipped the following Tuesday to make the only steamer 
reaching Bombay within the time limit. Immediate inspection 
was vital or the sale would be lost. 


At once this Company sought the assistance of the president 
of a well known scenic railway company. He was out of town 
and could not be reached until Sunday morning. He communicated 
with his engineer then far out on Long Island, who met one of 
the Bank’s officers Sunday afternoon, received his instructions 
and caught a west bound train which brought him to the factory 
Monday morning. There he inspected and approved the equip- 
ment in time for it to be shipped and delivered at seaboard before 


Prompt action by the American Exchange Irving in the in- 
terests of its customer saved the order. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


IrnvING TRusT COMPANY 
Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 


New York 





I am absolutely convinced that no 
manager of a Credit Department, 
however great his reliance on his na- 
tive genius, can be a real profession- 
al, serving his enterprise and himself 
with satisfaction and success, without 
the contact, the opportunity, the in- 
spiration and the fraternalism of his 
professional organization. 


Whenever I have an opportunity 
to do so, I appeal to those who may 
aspire to the management of credits, 
to be very thoughtful as to their op- 
portunities, to fire the spark of ambi- 
tion for true success, and willingly 
undergo training from the ground up. 
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THE CREDIT MANUAL 
f COMMERCIAL LAWS 


for 1929 with DIARY 


The Manual is the Credit Executive’s most practical aid. 
Its application to your credit and business problems means dol- 
lars saved, earned, recovered and protected! © 


A prominent business man says: 


“Put your information about the 1929 
Manual before a credit executive. Give him 
the opportunity to choose whether he will or 
will not order the Manual. If he orders the 
Manual he has met the test of a good credit 
executive—and secured for himself one of the 
most necessary tools he can have.” 


If the Manual helps you — Solve one Credit problem, col- 
lect one bad or difficult account , determine one buyer’s respon- 
sibility, save yourself from one loss through fraud .. . it will 
be worth a great many times its price. 


$4.00 


Place your order so that you may have the 
Manual for use on the first day of the year. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, 1 PARK AVE., N. Y. 
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Firebug of Parker’s 
Junction 
(Continued from page 25) 

Kuight was very much concerned 
when | told him Sorenson’s fire loss 
wasn't properly covered by insurance, 
and he went out to see Sorenson 
about it. It seems that Sorenson 
handled his line of radio equipment 
among others, and he had had some 
correspondence with him about in- 
surance coverage. 

While Knight was gone, | strolled 
out to pick up what additional infor- 
mation I could about the fire. In the 
same block with Sorenson’s place and 
just two or three doors away I was 
attracted by a sign in the window of 
a vacant store building. 

\PEX RADIO SHOP WILL 

OPEN HERE DEC. 1. 
Give the Family a Radio for 
Christmas 

The show windows were whitened 
on the inside so that I couldn’t tell 
what was in the place. I learned that 
the building had been rented for the 
new radio shop about a month before, 
and that the proprietor was already 
in town, getting ready for the open- 
ing. I wondered why anybody had 
considered opening a second radio 
store in a town like Parker’s Junc- 
tion at a time when Sorenson’s radio 
business was already established. 
After a few more inquiries, I decided 
to call upon the proprietor of the new 
radio shop, posing as a salesman. It 
was lucky, as events proved, that | 
didn’t. 

It was just a few minutes later 
that | was strolling down Main Street 
with the sheriff. 

“It’s an ill wind,” said he, “‘that 
blows nobody good. That feller 
standing over there by the car was 
just fixin’ to open a radio shop in 
competition with Sorenson’s. Now, 
all of a sudden, he hasn’t any com- 
petition.” 

I whistled softly and drew the 
sheriff into a doorway. The propri- 
etor of the Apex Radio Shop, who 
fortunately wasn’t looking our way, 
was none other than “J. Balin,” re- 
cently released from prison in con- 
nection with a fake fire bankruptcy 
case investigated by the N. A. C. M. 

“That man,” I whispered, “is an 
ex-convict with a suspended sentence 
still hanging over his head. I know 
him from away back. If there was 
any dirty work going on, he prob- 
ably had a hand in it.” 

The sheriff was all for picking up 


Balin for questioning, but I persuad- 
ed him to hold off until we could doa 
little more investigating on the quiet. 
Knowing Balin’s record, | felt that 
he was not above burning Sorenson’s 
store to destroy competition, and set- 
ting the other fires to start the fire- 
bug theory, but | wasn't overlooking 
any bets. 

The sheriff and I went to the ho- 
tel to talk things over, and found 
Knight there. He wasn’t satisfied 
about Sorenson’s failure to take out 
insurance—said his firm stood to lose 
money on the business it had done 
with Sorenson. 

“The man is honest enough, ap- 


29 


parently,’ Knight said, “and | am 
sorry for him. But he took an un 
necessary risk on goods that weren't 
paid for. The merchants here were 
trying to get a lower insurance rate, 
and he waited until the rate went 
through, to take out a new policy, al- 
though he agreed to insure before 
we shipped him the goods. Now the 
stuff is burned, and my firm is one 
of those holding the bag.” 

The three of us talked it over, and 
decided to start a checkup on all the 
radio equipment bought by the two 
stores. That took time, but we 
weren't afraid of our man escaping. 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The Greater Wastes 


The Greater Wastes are the wastes of mind, 
not of matter—wastes of mental energy rather 
than in material things. Fear, doubt, uncer- 
tainty, indecision, procrastination are the unli 
censed robbers in every mental territory. But 
the greatest mental waster of them allis worry. 


These greater wastes seem greater in Busi- 
ness because, of all human activities, Business 
presents the closer, more visual, and more 
material check-up. 


While Modern Accountancy is no cure-all 
for the Jack of mind—it is a stop-cock for 
these greater mental wastes. Its enlightened 
perception of the practical meaning of facts 
and figures—its orderly application of System 
and Method in Management, the assurance 
of its Detailed Audit, the guide of its Budget, 
its light on Costs—and, above all, the security 
of its Control, are lessening every day the 
greater wastes. 
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Protects Credit 


Property Damage Legal Liability 


By Clarence T. Hubbard 


OLLOWING the explosion of 
F the. gas tanks in Pittsburgh 

last year, the insurance un- 
derwriters have been kept busy figur- 
ing on propositions to give special 
protection to property owners in or- 
der to safeguard them against credit 
impairment through legal liability 
law suits. 

Many of the public utilities, for in- 
stance, such as illuminating gas com- 
panies, have decided that it is essen- 
tial that they have insurance protec- 
tion against the possible loss of thous- 
ands and millions of dollars which 
might result in the development of 
claims from property owners whose 
property was damaged from any 
cause due to the gas company or pub- 
lic utility. 

There is no ordinary insurance 
covering such a contingency. Neither 
is it a form of protection which in- 
surance companies go out to solicit. 
To meet this situation the under- 
writers have had to devise special 
contracts which have been granted 
more or less in accommodation. Some 
companies have written the liability 
reluctantly and others have accepted 
it open-mindedly in the attitude of a 
new experiment. 

Liability insurance itself, which 
plays such a big part in protecting 
credit, is not new, but the demand for 
this form of insurance by those who 
are keen to protect their credit, has 
developed some new problems for 
the insurance companies. 


Some of the public utilities are tak- 
ing the attitude of private corpora- 
tions in deciding that they would 
rather have insurance to fall back on 
in such a contingency, not only for 
its protective advantages, but as a 
means of meeting the situation in a 
satisfactory manner so that they may 
retain the good will of their custom- 
ers. In fact, in one or two of the 
major explosions which have occur- 
red in this country in connection with 
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gas plants, the companies have met 
every claim presented. They realize 
that to resist these would develop an 
iil will not favorable to the expansion 
of their business. The amount of 
such claims, however, can become out 
of proportion and force a concern 
into bankruptcy or impair its credit 
to an extent that the stockholders 
might be called upon for additional 
funds. 


Laundries’ Credit 


Their view of the situation is 
somewhat comparable to the laundry 
dealers who throughout the country 
have combined more or less and in- 
sured their plants in such a manner 
that if a fire or any major catas- 
trophe occurs, the insurance company 
will meet the claims of the custom- 
ers presented for the loss of goods. 
They realize that such claims need 
to be met, whether they are legally 
liable or not, for if they fail to meet 
these claims the customers would go 
elsewhere. To dig down in their 
own pockets might weaken their cap- 
ital and assets to such an extent that 
their credit would be dangerously im- 
paired. Therefore, there is hardly a 
laundry which does not carry Laun- 
dry Bundle Insurance, or Bailees’ 
Customers Insurance, as it is known, 
by which there is passed over to the 
insurance company the financial re- 
sponsibility of the laundry in being 
legally liable to its customers for the 
goods entrusted to it. 

The gas and electric light company 
is able, in some instances, to obtain a 
similar protection from fire insurance 
companies in a cover known as “Ex- 
plosion Legal Liability Insurance.” 
Such insurance protects the company 
up to certain agreed upon limits for 
all claims arising from any explosions 
of the company’s plant which dam- 
age the property of otivers. It has 
always been possible for public utili- 
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ties to obtain explosion insurance 
along with other fire insurance poli- 
cies so far as protecting their own 
property is concerned,—but when 
protecting themselves against the 
claims of property owners exposed to 
their hazards they have had nothing 
to fall back on. 

Such a policy is written in many 
different ways. In most cases the 
contract protects the public utility 
against claims arising from explo- 
sions at the main plant in the way of 
the blowing up of the holders or the 
gas generating units, or the purify- 
ing houses, and also from explosions 
occurring anywhere in the territory 
being served from leaks occurring in 
gas mains or gas pipes, including the 
explosion of meters in homes. 

Some companies will write this 
form of insurance only covering “to 
the curbstone,”’ the gas company must 
assume the liability from the curb 
into the property itself. Other con- 
tracts have been written where the 
liability has not ceased at the meter, 
but has continued and assumed any 
claims resulting from the explosion 
of “installations” by the gas com- 
pany, such as heating stoves and 
other household accessories, not 
overlooking the gas controlled refrig- 
erators. 


No Coinsurance 


The insurance underwriter’s first 
protest is that he finds it impossible 
to apply any coinsurance. He is 
potentially liable up to the face 
amount of the policy written and 
yet the property actually being in- 
sured runs into the millions. 

There are no standard rates for 
such insurance: each hazard is meas- 
ured separately. The age of the 
pipes, the conditions in the plant, the 
congestion of the property—these are 
a few of the factors considered. 

The individual property owner in 
each city should, as a protection to 
his credit, consider direct simple ex- 
plosion insurance on his property. In 
Pittsburgh there was a tremendous 
property damage caused by the’ ex- 
plosion concussion, especially plate 
glass damage, and very few property 
Owners carried explosion insurance. 
It is not a common form of insurance 
such as fire. Any property owner 
near a gas plant or a gas main can 
obtain direct explosion insurance so 
cheaply that it should be considered. 

This demand for legal liability in- 
surance has spread considerably dur- 
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WHat better guide can 

be devised for accurately 
judging the foreign credit 
risk than the past and pres- 
ent experience of leading ex- 
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ing the past year. A large number 
of retail gasoline filling stations are 
demanding such protection realizing 
that if their tanks explode they will 
be subject to claims not only from 
surrounding property owners, but 
from automobile owners whose cars 
happen to be on the premises at the 
time, not overlooking trucks. Bankers 
and commercial credit managers who 
are financing gasoline companies or 
gasoline stations should look into this 
feature for the security of their loans 
can be wiped out in one second by an 
explosion. Such explosions have oc- 
curred in gasoline stations due to the 
creation of static electricity, sparks 
from smoking, the blowing up of air 
compressors, and the like. 


A Town’s Requirement 


A wholesale gasoline distributing 
station when recently completed 
found it impossible to obtain a license 
from its municipality until it pro- 
vided the town with an explosion 
legal liability policy to protect the 
town from loss in the event the tanks 
exploded and damaged the town’s 
central power and water pumping 
station located very near this whole- 
sale oil plant. An insurance company 
was found to provide the contract 
after some difficulty, but by so doing 
another liability gap was covered 
which in the end strengthened the 
financial standing of the gas com- 
pany. 

A number of manufacturing plants 
in which hazardous processes are 
used, such as paint spraying or varn- 


NE of the first successful 
business men of this coun- 
try set down his thoughts on the 
often painful subject of debt in 
words that are still worth quoting. 

Knowing and practicing the 
right uses of credit, Benjamin 
Franklin looked about him and 
saw many of his fellow Colonials 


on. For their benefit he wrote, 
in Poor Richard’s Almanack: 


“Creditors have better memo- 
ries than debtors; creditors are a 
superstitious sect, great observers 
of set days and times.” 


Remember our advertisers when choosing your company. 


Benjamin Franklin on Debt 
in Poor Richard’s Almanack 
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ish making, have arranged for legal 
liability property damage protection, 
Dyers and cleaners and other such 
enterprises have also arranged for 
this insurance. The Credit Manager 
with any large amount at stake in am 
industry where an explosive hazard 
exists should weigh the importance of 
protection against the legal liability 
to others. He should realize that the 
average property owner does not 
carry explosion insurance, and that 
in the event of an explosion the prop- 
erty owner would very likely bring 
claim against the manufacturer, pub- 
lic utility, filling station, or drug 
store responsible for the explosion 
Or it might be a college laboraton 
or an automobile gasoline tank car 
One explosion and the suits for prop- 
erty damage loss can lead to bank- 
ruptcy. 

As Credit Managers undoubtedh 
realize, it has always been possible to 
obtain public liability insurance, ele- 
vator liability, automobile liability. 
and all other forms of liability covers 
which protect against claims for “per- 
sonal injuries.” But now enters the 
element of an equally great danger 
from the “damage to property.” This 
latter feature until only recently has 
not been weighed as it should from 
a credit angle; but such catastrophes 
as the Pittsburgh gas explosion, the 
Springfield gas explosion, the blow- 
ing up of the Briggs auto plant, the 
arsenal explosion at Lake Denmark. 
have brought out the need in some 
cases of blanket legal liability prop- 
erty damage protection. 



























“Those have a short Lent who 
owe money to be paid at Easter.” 

“Rather go to bed supperless 
than rise in debt.” 

Franklin seems to have had no 
extravagant hopes that Poor Rich- 
ard’s wisdom (more than nine- 
tenths of which “the gleanings that 
I had made of the sense of all ages 
and nations,”) would be taken to 
heart, for he makes “Poor Dick” 
say, 

“We may give advice, but we 
cannot give conduct.” 

“Experience keeps a dear school 
but fools will learn at no other.” 
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Firebug of Parker’s 
Junction 
(Continued from page 29) 
The sheriff continued to hold Sam 
Conroy to keep Balin from getting 
suspicious. 

Our check-up showed that Balin 
had bought only a few sets, and had 
paid cash for them. Sorenson had 
hought a great deal of radio equip- 
ment on credit, three or four times 
what his business seemed to justify, 
Knight said, and had duly received 
it at the local freight office. We 
ybtained copies of the invoices. The 
sheriff was more puzzled over these 
jevelopments than he had been be- 
iore, but Knight and I were begin- 
ning to see the light. 

At our suggestion, the sheriff ar- 
rested Balin, and got a warrant to 
search his store. That search met 
our fullest expectation. The place 
was piled high with radio sets and 
equipment. We found that the 
goods checked nicely with the in- 
voices of merchandise received by 
Sorenson. I rather thought, when 
we had finished, that Balin would 
talk. 

He did. He talked eagerly, vol- 
ubly, trying to place all the blame on 
Sorenson. He admitted that he had 
conspired with Sorenson to get the 
goods, but denied any connection 
with the arson scheme. 

Balin said that he couldn't get 
credit, himself, due to circumstances 
which I knew about. Sorenson, he 
claimed, was really his silent partner, 
and intended to discontinue the radio 
line in the furniture store. Sorenson 
had done the buying, had received 
the goods at the local freight office, 
and had then delivered them to Bal- 
in’s place of business rather than his 
own, 

None of us swallowed all of that 
story, but Balin stuck to it. He was 
loud in his denunciation of Soren- 
son’s double-crossing. 

The sheriff, thereupon, went out 
and arrested Sorenson for arson. 
Sorenson, as we expected, squealed 
too. He laid the whole blame for the 
arson plot to Balin. He told how they 
had fired the store by leaving can- 
dles burning in pans of gasoline. 
They had timed the candles carefully 
to learn just how long it would take 
them to burn. They had set the other 
fires, hoping to suggest the firebug 
theory, just when they figured the fire 
ought to be breaking out in the store. 
Sorenson admitted that all the new 
tadio equipment had been delivered 


to Balin’s store. The charred remains 
found in the fire ruins, he said, were 
old sets, practically valueless, which 
had been traded in for new ones. 

Well, that just about wound up the 
mystery. Sam Conroy, who had been 
wrongly accused, became the hero of 
the town, because he had saved the 
Hazleton place from burning. Balin 
and Sorenson were both convicted of 
arson, and Balin had to serve the rest 
of his old sentence that had been sus- 
pended. 


The vindication of Sam and the ar- 
rest of the real criminals caused al- 


33 


most as much excitement in Parker’s 
Junction as the fires had caused. 
Knight and I both enjoyed our part 
in the big doings, but neither of us 
got to do a bit of hunting. We're 
planning to meet up at Sam’s cabin 
next week, though, and make up for 
it—and eat some of Sam’s famous 
buckwheats. 


An unprecedented number of ad- | 
vance orders have been received for | 
the 1929 edition of the Credit Man- 
ual of Commercial Laws with Diary. | 
See adveritsement, page 28 of this | 

| issue.—Adv. 
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Exchange of Credit 
Information 

(Continued from page 12) 
change membership and rely on di- 
rect inquiries. The information he 
was receiving through the Inter- 
change Bureaus was felt to be essen- 
tial to the proper carrying on of 
credit activity. 

The Committee concluded that the 
present difficulty was largely due to 
the lack of a standard recommended 
procedure for the exchange of ledger 
experience information between 
credit departments. The Committee 
recognized that there was conflict and 


inevitably competition between the 
direct inquiry and the Interchange 


Bureaus under existing conditions ; 
and that this conflict was reacting to 
the disadvantage of credit depart- 
ments generally in that it frequently 
made it impossible to secure satis- 
factory information and contributed 
to a serious delay in the exchange of 
information (one of the vital prob- 
lems of credit information at the 
present time). 


It was recognized that while the 
Interchange Bureaus could expand 
indefinitely both in point of members 
using the service and the service it- 
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self, and the volume of inquiries pp. 
ceived, it would on the contrary } 
impossible for the present volume oj 
information to be exchanged through 
the medium of direct inquiries. 

The Board of Directors, therefore 
in considering the report of th 
Special Committee, concluded that the 
Interchange Bureau service shoul 
be developed and used by all Cred 
Departments as the first source of 
ledger experience information ané 
that the direct inquiry be used only 
when it had been ascertained that the 
information desired is not availabk 
through the Interchange 
service. 

Interchange is recommended as 4 
standardized procedure with the ¢ 
rect inquiry acting as a supplement ty 
that service. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, ue 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRER 

F AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of CREDIT. MONTHLY, published monthly x 

New York, N for October 1, 1928. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 

COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 
eee, ah a Metsy 3 ye in 2 for the 

State an ounty aforesaid, person a -_ 
Rodman Gilder, who, having been aa 
according to law, deposes and says that he io te 
editor of the CREDIT MONTHLY, and tha 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circul 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of a 24, 1912, embodied in se 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business ma» 
agers are: Publisher, National Assn. of Credit 
Men, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. Editor, 
Rodman Gilder, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Managing Editor, None. Business Managers, 


None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpom 
tion, its mame and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and at 
dresses of stockholders owning or holdin 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock. fe oa not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresss 
of the individual owners must be given. Ii 
owned by a firm, company, or other unin 
corporated concern, its name and address, as wel 
as those of each individual member, must bh 
given.) National Association of Credit Men, 
non-stock corporation with these officers: Frank 
D. Rock, Armour & Co., Denver, Colo., Pres: 
dent; William Fraser, J. P. Stevens & Co., N.Y, 
Vice-President; J. H.° Scales, Belknap Hdware. 
& Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., Vice-President; E 
D. Ross, -Irwin-Hodson Co., Portland, Ore, 
Vice-President; Stephen I. Miller, One Patk 
Avenue, New York, Executive Manager. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgages, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there at 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, givin 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and sete 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list @ 
stockholders and security holders, as they appea 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appeat 
upon the books of the company as trustee. or ® 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two pat 
graphs contain statements embracing afhant’s full 

owledge and belief as to the circumstances 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of th 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona 
owner; and this affant has no reason to beliert 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
sages bonds, or other securities than as so § 


by h ; 
RODMAN GILDER, _ Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 130 


day of October, 1928. 
RUTH E. HOCTOR, 
(Seal) Notary Public, Kings County. 
Kings Co. Clerk’s No. 60. Register’s No. 151 
Certificate filed in New York County. N. Y. @ 
Clerk’s No. 652, Register’s No. 0-485. My cot 
mission expires March 30, 1930. 
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Court Decisions and Washington Notes 


Formerly Distributed as the Vigilantia Bulletin by the National Association of Credit Men 


Banking and Banks 
FORGED CHECKS. BANK’S 
BILITY 

Plaintiff is executrix of a small estate, 
funds of which were deposited in de- 
fendant’s bank. The pass book was 
left with the attorney for the estate and 
each month defendant sent the check 
youchers and its statement to the lawyer’s 
office, as is customary when estates are 
being settled. During the first two or 
three months plaintiff drew on defendant 
by check for some necessary payments, 
aiter which the account remained dormant, 
so far as plaintiff was concerned. When it 
came time for distribtuion it was discovered 
that a clerk in the lawyer’s office had been 
forging and cashing checks, purporting to 
be drawn against the account over a period 
of some six or seven months. The re- 
turned check vouchers and bank slips ap- 
parently went into the lawyer’s file each 
month without examination. Defendant 
offered no proof as to the character of the 
forgeries. For all that appears, it may be 
attempting to throw upon plaintiff a loss 
due to gross carelessness in honoring 
checks so crudely forged as to furnish no 
basis for holding that she should have pro- 
tected it by examining the monthly state- 
ments and examining and comparing the 
returned check youchers. It has been held: 
“Where a bank has paid out its depositor’s 
money on forged checks, the bank is liable 
to the depositor, though the latter failed 
to examine his account and give the bank 
prompt notice of the payment of the forged 
checks in a case where the officials of the 
bank by the exercise of reasonable care 
could have detected the forgeries”. Held 
that on this record there is no basis for 
reducing the verdict as suggested by 
counsel for defendant. Motions denied. 
Lawlor Ex’x, etc. vs. Bankers Trust Co., 
N. Y. Supreme Ct. N. Y. Co. Trial 
Term. XI. Decided October 4, 1928. 


7 * * 


INSOLVENCY. PREFERENCE 

This court has heretofore held that mere 
augmentation of assets of a bank to the 
aggregate amount of collections made, is 
not enough to entitle the owner of the 
paper collected to a preference. Held that 
it is indispensable to a right to a prefer- 
ence that there be a right of property in 
present assets. in other words, that the 
proceeds of the collection be traced to a 
specific fund or into specific property that 
came into the hands of the Superintendent 
of Banks. In the case at bar, instead of 
definitely tracing the proceeds of the col- 
lection into the coffers of the bank, the 
findings clearly show that the proceeds of 
the collection have been used at the clear- 
ing house to pay the debts of the collecting 
bank. Judgment of preference reversed. 
Northwestern National Bk. of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., vs. Tames Valley Bk. Sup. Ct. 
S. D. Decided September 29, 1928. 

* * * 

INSOLVENCY. PREFERENCE 

Where a bank, before its insolvency, had 
received a fund in trust and commingled it 
with its own monev, held that after such 
fact is proven by the cestui que trust claim- 
ing a preference, the burden shifts to the 
Teceiver to show that the assets were not 
augmented by that fund or, in any. event, 
did not increase the amount of assets com- 
ing into his hands. Under the facts in this 


LIA- 


case, it was of no moment that the cash 
balance of the bank, subsequent to receipt 
of the trust fund and before its insolvency, 
on numerous occasions was less than the 
amount of such trust fund, the current or- 
dinary banking personal property assets be- 
ing several times that amount. Plaintiff's 
claim allowed as a preference but without 
interest. Eastman vs. Farmers State Bk. 
of Olivia et al. Sup. Ct. Minn. Decided 
September 29, 1928. 


* * * 


NOTES. TENANTS BY THE EN- 
TIRETY 

Caroline Aaby and Ole B. Aaby, hus- 
band and wife, sold their homestead and 
took a $3,800 note in payment, made out to 
them jointly, which note was left in cus- 
tody of Henry Huber, a nominal party to 
the action. The husband assigned his in- 
terest in the note to appellant, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Stoughton. The circuit 
court held that the note and proceeds con- 
stituted an estate in husband and wife by 
the entirety, and directed payment to them 
clear of any claim of the bank. The bank 
appealed. Held that the married women’s 
act, sec. 246,03, Stats., applies to both real 
estate and personal property, and within 
the reasoning of Wallace vs. St. John, 
there can be no estate by the entirety either 
in real estate or personal property. The 
law makes no restriction on the voluntary 


disposition of the fund. Judgment re- 
versed. Aaby vs. Kaupanger. Sup. Ct. 
Wis. Decided October 9, 1928. 


* * * 


PLEDGES : 

Held that a commercial bank under Min- 
nesota law has no power to pledge bills re- 
ceivable to secure deposits, even though it 
be to induce an extension of a past due 
deposit. Farmers State Bank of Gatzke 
vs. County of Marshall. Sup. St. Minn. 
Decided October 5, 1928. 


* * * 


POWERS OF NATIONAL BANKS. 
GUARANTY. ULTRA VIRES 

Action for balance due on materials fur- 
nished to trustee of insolvent contractors 
to complete the work. In the prosecution 
of legitimate banking business, the bank 
had made loans to a company that was 
threatened with utter insolvency, and these 
loans bid fair to become a total loss. It 
seemed to the bank that something might 
be saved if the work could be completed, 
and its guaranty was made with that sin- 
gle purpose in view. It was being carried 
on by a trustee who, the court may as- 
sume, represented every interest. These 
contractors had already gone to the wall, 
and what was done was done. not to lend 
credit to them, but to enable the trustee to 
gather up for, creditors all available frag- 
ments. Held that the bank had in good 
faith stumbled into what was almost a 
hopeless situatidn, and one of the inciden- 
tal powers of banks is the power of self- 
preservation. The contract was not ultra 
vires. When we look at the substance of 
things, the contract in judgment is not a 
contract of guaranty. as that term is sed 
in the cases relied on, but is in fact only a 
contract for advancements. Judgment sus- 
taining defendant’s demurrer reversed. 
Norton Grocery Co. vs. Peoples National 
Bk. of Abingdon. Sup. Ct. of Appeals, Va. 
‘Decided September 20, 1928. 







BREACH OF CONTRACT 

Held that the law is elementary where 
an offer is made in one state and accepted 
by letter or telegram in another, the con- 
tract or engagement is completed in the 
state where the acceptance of the offer 
takes place. The parties had exchanged 
offers and counter-offers as to the price of 
the bonds. The acceptance by defendants 
at Denver made the contract of Colorado 


contract. Judgment for plaintiff Trust 
Company affirmed. Keeler vs. Union 
[rust Co. Sup. Ct. Colorado. 

+ + * 
CHECKS 


Defendant deposited checks from its cus- 
tomers in Sioux Falls National Bank, in- 
dorsed: “Pay to the order of Sioux Falls 
National Bank, for deposit only. John 
Morrell & Co.” The Sioux Falls National 
Bank transmitted these checks to plaintiff 
at Sioux City, indorsed: ‘Pay to the order 
of the First National Bank of Sioux City, 
Iowa. Sioux Falls National Bank 98-1, 
Thomas A. Wadden, Vice-president and 
cashier”, and each transmitted in a letter 
reading: “We inclose herewith for col- 
lection and return items as listed below”. 
On January 11 the Sioux Falls Bank failed 
to open and was taken over by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for liquidation. 
The vice-president of John Morrell & Co. 
who was also a director of Sioux Falls 
National Bank, telegraphed to the various 
makers of the checks, 2-4 had payment of 
them stopped, and the makers of the checks 
thereafter paid the accounts represented by 
the checks direct to defendant. Appellant 
contends that because defendant received 
credit in his account in the Sioux Falls 
National Bank for the amount of the 
checks, the relation of debtor and creditor 
existed between defendant and the bank, 
that the bank became owner of the checks 
and by its indorsement of them to plaintiff, 
plaintiff became owner of the checks with 
right of recourse in the event of their dis- 
honor. against any prior indorser. Held 
that this contention entirely ignores the 
contract between defendant and the Sioux 
Falls bank, created by the indorsement on 
the checks. The indorsement “for de- 
posit only” is a restrictive indorsement, but 
the subsequent indorsee (in this case plain- 
tiff) acquires only the title of the first in- 
dorsee under the restrictive indorsement 
(R. C. S. 1741) and irrespective of the di- 
rections contained in the letters of trans- 
mittal, plaintiff could only have the rights 
of the agent or trustee for defendant, 
clothed with authority to collect the checks. 
Defendant had a right at any time to re- 
voke the agency of plaintiff for collection 
of the checks and to avoid loss by collect- 
ing throvgh other channels the accounts 


due from the makers thereof. Jrndgement 
for defendant affirmed. First National 


Bank of Siowx Citv of Iowa vs. Morrell 
& Co. Sup. Ct. S. D. Decided September 
29, 1928. 
* = * 
DEPOSITS. CHECKS 
Held that in absence of special agree- 
ment in regard to a particular check, the 
presumption is that it is received by the 
bank pursuant to the banking custom; and 
if it is the custom for a bank to receive 
checks, in the absence of special agree- 
ment, for collection only, to be recharged 
in the event the collection is not made, al- 
though credit for the amount thereof is 





































































































































































































































































































































given the depositor when the deposit is 
made, the presumption is that the parties 
contracted with reference to this custom. 
Bank of Charleston vs. Hill. Sup. Ct. Ark. 
Decided October 8, 1928. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 





These notes are supplied by George 
C. Shinn, Wilkins Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., representative of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
at the Capital. 


Overtime Parking of Stock on 
Merchant’s Shelves 


According to a Department of Commerce 
vulletin, by Dr. Julius Klein, Director oi 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce, preventive measures against over 
time parking can be applied as profitably 
to goods on the average retailer’s shelves 
is to traffic at his door 
based on facts disclosed by studies the Com- 
merce Department is making in connection 
with its campaign against waste distribu 
tion, 


This conclusion is 


The problem oi dead and slow-moving 
stock, with the accumulation of charges in- 
volved, such as depreciation, taxes, interest, 
etc., can be solved in most cases by the in- 
stallation of an adequate stock control sys- 
tem. Such a system need involve prac- 
tically no expense outside of the cost of 
physical equipment 

The bulletin prepared in the Domestic 
Commerce division of the Department— 
which may be obtained free upon request— 
describes a model stock control system 
that has been employed successfully by a re- 
tail merchant. By means of this system 
the retailer in question was able to re 
duce his stock more than 30 per cent. while 
at the same time increasing his volume of 
sales 20 per cent. and his profits 50 per 
cent. The first year the system was work- 
ing his stock turnover was something less 
than four times, while the following year 
he was able to show a stock turn of six 
times. 


Among other data which the stock con- 
trol system brought to light was the fact 
that what the merchant has considered a 
“fair” stock in some items was really suf- 
ficient to last him a number of years. On 
the other hand he definitely ascertained 
what items were moving rapidly and was 
able to gauge his purchases accordingly. 
Before the inauguration of the system the 
heavy investment in inventory would sel- 
dom permit experimenting with new lines 
of merchandise. The release of capital re- 
sulting from the operation of the new meth- 
od has enabled him to search out and stock 
new and untried merchandise which appears 
to have merit. 

om x * 


Tax Opinions and Decisions 


The General Counsel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue recently issued an opin- 
ion affecting stock bonus or profit sharing 
trusts under the Internal Revenue Act of 
1926: 

Under a profit-sharing plan a corpora- 
tion allotted in the case of one of its em- 
ployees certain shares of stock as a bonus 
for the years 1923 to 1926, which, however, 
were not issued to him but were held in 
trust by a profit-sharing committee, cer- 
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tificates of conditional interest being issued 
to the emplowee. While it was provided 
that prior to delivery of the stock the em- 
plovee should be entitled to receive the 
amount of dividends declared thereon, he 
was not a stockholder in the corporation 
until the delivery of the stock. In 1927 
certain shares of stock were distributed by 
the corporation to the committee as a stock 
dividend, and the employee received from 
the committee a proportionate share therc 
of. 

It was held that as no contributions to 
the trust fund were made by the employee 
the entire amount of stock distributed to 
him represents income for the year of re- 
ceipt to the extent of its fair market value. 
The amount received constitutes a distribu- 
tion of the corpus of the fund and can not 
be classified as a dividend under section 
216 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1926. 


Another opinion of the General Cownsel 
of Internal Revenue Burcau has to do with 
exchanges of property for other property 
and money, and the gain or loss derived 
thereby, as affected by the Revenue Act of 
1926. Briefly, the opmion is quoted from 
the syllabus as follows: 

An exchange of investment property was 
made for property of a like kind, the terms 
of the exchange providing also for pay- 
ment by the party of the second part of 
cash and his assumption of a mortgage on 
the property given in exchange by the tax- 
payer, party of the first part. 

It was held, that the transaction should 
be treated as an exchange of property by 
the taxpayer for property of a like kind 
and for money, under the provisions of 
section 203 (d) 1 of the Revenue Act of 
1926, and that the mortgage assumed should 
be treated as “money” under the pro 
visions of such section. 


Still another opinion of the General 
Counsel refers to the losses sustained in 
the control by one corporation of the stock 
of a competitive corporation. Briefly, the 
optnion holds that: 


Where a corporation purchases sufficient 
stock in a competitive corporation to se- 
cure control of such corporation and di- 
rects the policies of such corporation in 
co-operation with its own business, the 
transaction is one entered into furtherance 
of the taxpayer’s business, and a loss sus- 
tained by such stock becoming worthless 
is a net loss incurred in the operation of 
the taxpayer’s business within the mean 
ing of section 204 of the Revenue Act of 
1921. 

Another opinion by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau deals with the status of business 
leagues, chambers of commerce, and boards 
of trade. There is quoted below the sylla- 
bus of the opinion, from which the point 
involved may be gathered: 


The M. Corporation obtained the ex- 
clusive right to grant licenses for the use 
of certain patents. The principal business 
of the corporation was the collection from 
its sublicensees of royalties, which were 
paid in part to the owner of the patents 
and in part retained by the corporation; 
the protection of licenses in litigation in- 
volving the patents; the prosecution of 
infringements; and the advertising of the 
patents. Shares of stock were issued to the 
licensees, and they were liable for assess- 
ments based on the extent of services ren- 
dered. No dividends have been declared 
by the corporation, but the charter ex- 
pressly provided for the declaration there- 
of. 

It was held, that the organization is not 
exempt from taxation as a business league 
under section 231 (7) of the Revenue Act 
of 1926 and the corresponding provisions 
of prior Revenue Acts. 








Home Economics for 


Boys 


The Department of the Interior hag gx 
cently issued an interesting memo 
on the subject of Home Economics fy 
Boys. According to the statement such jp. 
structions are being given to boys in f 
two states. There are now more than 7 
boys in high schools taking such courge 
In Tulsa, Oklahoma, a year of home egg. 
nomics is required of boys before they may 
graduate. : 

Instruction 11 home economics for 
the Federal Bureau of Education says, ; 
not a new venture. For some time, in yagi. 
ous sections of the United States, ther 
have been sporadic offerings of this work 
to boys. But within the past two years, 
feeling has developed among school super. 
intendents, as well as the laity, that boy 
need instruction in the fundamental prin. 
ciples underlying successful America 
home life. 

The universal interest in health, keep 
ing fit, longevity, and fine citizenship ha 
today superseded the false notion, held } 
some people, that home economics instrye. 
tion for boys “will develop them int 
cooks and seamstresses.” It is now recog 
nized that boys are called upon daily t 
select food either at home, in the school, or 
in restaurants; often to buy clothing, an 
later in their lives to build, purchase, o 
rent a home and to be co-partners in th 
rearing of a family. The greater part of 
the money that boys will earn through al} 
their lives after they become men will k 
spent in their homes. A proper under 
standing of the problems of those home 
promises to be of constant practical valy 
to them after they become men and ac 
quire families. 


It is also recognized that some phase 
of home-economics education are needed 
for boys to become intelligent consumers oi 
“economic goods” and sympathetic partic. 
pators in home and family life. 


* * * 


Estimated Carload Shipments for Last 


Three Months of 1928 

Shippers of the country, through esti- 
mates of the Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Board, anticipate that carload shipments of 
the 29 principal commodities in the fourth 
quarter of this year,—October, November 
and December,—will be approximately 
9,279,472 cars, an increase of 431,599 cars 
above the corresponding period of 1927 o 
4.9 per cent., according to the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Asse 
ciation. 

The Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, 
covering the entire United States, furnish 
these estimates periodically to the Car Ser 
vice Division in order that the railways 
may have a guide as to the service they aft 
to be called upon to perform in a given 
quarter. 

These estimates are based on the best 
information obtainable at the present time 
by the commodity committees of various 
Boards as to the transportation require 
ments outlook. 


Of the thirteen Shippers’ Regional A¢ 
visory Boards, eleven anticipated an im 
crease in their respective districts in trans 
portation requirements for the fourth quar: 
ter of the year compared with the same 
period last year while the other two (Cer 
tral Western and Ohio Valley), expected’ 
decrease. The eleven Boards which est- 
mated an increase over the preceding yea 
were the Atlantic States, Allegheny, Grea 
Lakes, Northwestern, Pacific Coast, South 
eastern, Southwestern, Middle Wester, 
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PENCILS and LEADS 
Combine Economy and Efficiency 
LISTO PENCIL CORP., Alameda, Calif. 


Customers Must Be Insured 
OW E try to see that customers 


who are heavily indebted 
to us are adequately insured, and 
usually hold the policies in our 
yault”, writes J. Edward Stilz, 
Kiefer-Stewart Co., Indianapolis, a 
director of the National Association 
of Credit Men, in a letter to the 
Crepir Montuty. “Especially is this 
so where we hold a mortgage on the 
property insured, in which event loss 
payable clauses are inserted in the 
policies.” 


Can’t Afiord Not to Pay 


HE El Paso Herald remarks 

that “good medicine for ordi- 
nary every-day debtors is President 
Coolidge’s comment on Europe’s war 
debts: ‘It is probable we could bet- 
ter afford to lose them than our debt- 
ors could afford not to pay them.’ 
Credit spells Character,” 


The Credit Manual 


PECIAL attention is directed to a de- 

cision of the Court of Appeals of West 
Virginia in a case entitled Campen Bros. 
vs. Stewart, et al., decided October 30, 
1928, wherein it was held that a stipulation 
in a promissory note that if it be collected 
by an attorney or through legal proceed- 
ings, an attorney's fee of a stated per 
centum in addition to the expenses incident 
to collection shall be collected as part of 
the note, is against public policy in West 
Virginia and is void and unenforcible. The 
policy of the law was stated by the court 
to require application of the aforesaid prin- 
ciple not only to promissory notes made 
payable in West Virginia, but to all notes 
wherever made payable, for which West 
Virginia affords the forum for collection. 
The case of Bank vs. Jeffries, 99 W. Va. 
399, insofar as that case is at variance with 
the above points or either of them was 
specifically disapproved. 


This decision is but another illustration 
of the constant changes in the law which 
are reflected annually in the “Credit 
Manual of Commercial Laws with Diary,” 
and emphasizes the danger of relying on an 
old edition of the book. 

Under the heading “Maintenance of Re- 
Sale Prices and Right of Manufacturer to 
Stop Dealing with Customers Who Do Not 
Maintain Prices Fixed by the Manufac- 
turer” in the 1929 edition of the Credit 
Manual, appears an interesting brief on 
this important subject. 
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faculty of presenting your business in 

the best possible light, on the firmest 
footing, the soundest foundation. Fidelity 
Bonds on your employes means that you 
have a business of importance, employes of 
worth. Ask any credit man what fidelity 
insurance means to your business. Consult 
our agent in your city today. 


United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


FP treaty: BONDS have the happy 


Over 8,000 Branches and Agencies in United States and Canada 


Great American 


Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


CAPITAL 


$15,000,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$194,691,909.09 


FIRE, MARINE AND KINDRED INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, ONE LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Readers of CREDIT MONTHLY average more than two per copy. 
Wouldn’t it be better if your assistants had their own “Personal Copies’? 
r Price for additional subscriptions $2.50. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the. Credit Monthly 
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your accounts when your : 
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customer’s business is goo : 
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To 

In December “a 
the Christmas shopping harvest will enable you to liquidate your slow (A 
accounts. "N 
Place your claims with the Collection Divisions of the Adjustment Cr 
Bureaus approved by the National Association of Credit Men, which con- Tr 
stitute the largest national collection system in the country. Their con- = 
structive methods collect the money and keep the good will of the cus- aw 
tomer. Over $20,000,000 worth of claims are handled annually for sat- : 
isfied members, ID, 
A 

Don’t Forget ne 





that more failures occur in January than any other month. Eighteen 
percent of the commercial failures for each of the last three years has 
fallen in January—with a total loss to creditors of $142,496,087.00. GET 
YOUR MONEY BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE, 





An Adjustment Bureau 


is located in every important trade territory. See the list on the next 
page. Mail your slow accounts to your own Bureau TODAY. 


For further information, address E. Paul Phillips, Director 
Adjustment Bureaus Department 


National Association of Credit Men 
One Park Avenue, New York 
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APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


as of November 1, 1928 


The services offered by each of the Bureaus listed below are indicated by symbols which appear after each listing, as follows: 


A—Assignments 


B—Bankruptcy Claims Representation 


C—Collections 


P—Personal Contact Service 


R—Receiverships 
T—Trusteeships 


Consider our Adjustment Bureaus as a part of your Credit Department. 


CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles—Wholesalers Board 

of Trade, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., F. C. 
DeLano, Mgr. (AB) 
Note: Independent Organization not controlled 
by but wholeheartedly endorsed by the National 
Association of Credit Men, and the official 
Bureau of the Los Angeles Association of 
Credit Men. 


land—Adjustment Bureau of the Oakland 
Quer M. 627 Contea) Bank Bldg., K. S. 
Thomson, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

Die Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
oe ait Riecolasiaen, 573 Spreckles Bldg., Carl O. 
Retsloff, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

Francisco—Board of Trade of oF Fran- 
> 444 Market St., G. W. Brainard, 
Note: Independent Organization not cis 
by but whole-heartedly endorsed by the Na- 

tional Association: of Credit Men, and the offi- 
tal Bureau of the San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men. (ABRT) 


CRLORADO—Denver—Adjnstment Bureau of the 
Rocky Mountain A. C. 333 Cooper Bldg., 
James B. McKelvy, Si ”(ABCPRT ) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—W: 
jostment Bureau of the Washington 
John A. Reilly, Mgr., 827 Munsey aig. 
(ABCPRT) 


FLORIDA ~Jockneneilie Credit Association of 
Northern Florida, P. O. Box 4433, W. B. Oliver, 
Mer. (ABCPRT) 
Miami—Adjustment Bureau of the Southeastern 
Credit Assn. of Florida, 27 N.W. Miami Court, 
F. G. Hathaway, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
= Adjustment Bureau of the Tampa A. 
te aaa Bldg., S. B. Owen, Mer. 


a 4g 


apes eee tartne Burcep of the 
Atlanta A. C. M., 305 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., C. L. Williamson, Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Augusta—Adjustment Bureau of the South- 
ore. be it Assn., 313 Southern Finance 
Bidg., C. Cross, Mgr. (ABPRT) 


IDAHO—Boise—Adjustment Bureau of y Boise 
A. C. M., P.O. Box 588, Mrs. Elsie R. Dick- 
son, Mer. (ABCPRT) 


a an i Adjustment Bureau of the 
Chicago A. uM. Suite 972, Ist National Bank 
Bldg., 38 Son Dearborn St. (ABCPRT) 


INDIANA — Evansville Adjeotment Bureau of 
the Evansville A. C. , 607 Old National Bank 
—— C. Howard ieee Mer. (ABCPRT) 

pinnapelle— hint Bureau of the In- 
a is Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Merritt Fields, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
South Bend—Adjustment Rove of a South 
Bend A. C. M., 412 J. M. S. Bldg., J. E. Pay- 
ton, Mer. (ABCPR T) 


gy ig ATT ustment Bureau of the 

pevgeont A. irst National Bank Bldg., 
Betty, ‘tee (ABCPRT) 

Des iin Bureau of the Des 

Moines A. C. M., 812 Valley National Bank 

— Don E. Neiman, Mgr. PRT) 


eae, ar Fe Bureau of the Inter- 
sens A. 601 Trimble Bidg., J. B. Mur- 


Pati, Megr., P. A. Lucey, Asst. Mgr. (ABC 


ERN00— Wiehe Bureau of the 
Wichita Association of Credit Men, 901 First 
National Bank Bldg., M. E enetoe, Mer. 
(ABCPRT) 


RETRCEY-LaningtenAabesnaes Bureau of 
the Lexington Association of Credit Men, 28 
Northern Bank Bldg.. Mrs. E. Mae McGarry, 
Acting Mer. (ABCPRT) 
Louisville—Adjustment Bureau of the Louisville 
Association of Credit Men, 38rd Floor. Kenyon 
Bldg., S. J. Schneider, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans—Adjustment Bureau 
of the New Orleans Association of Credit Men, 
608 Louisiana Bldg., T. J. Bartlette, Mer. 
ee T) 


YLAND—Baltimore—Adjustment ae B 
the Baltimore Association of Credit 


West Redwood Street, George J. Lochner, ue. 
(ABCPRT) 


MASSACHUSETTS — Boston — Adjustment 
Bureau of the Boston Credit Men’s Association, 
38 Chauncy St., J. M. Pau!, Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Springfield—Adjustment Bureau of the West- 


OREGON—Poftland—Adj 


ern Mass. Assoc. of Credit Men. 616 
Bldg., H. E. Morton, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


State 


MICHIGAN—Detroit—Adjustment Bureau of the 


Detroit Association of Credit 


Men, 1282 First 
National Bank Bldg., L. 
CPRT) 


E. Deeley, Mgr. (AB 


Grand Rapids—Adjustment Bureau of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Credit Men, 450 House- 
man Bldg., Edward De Groot, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MINNESOTA—Duluth—Duluth Jobers Credit 
Bureau. Jnc.. 501 Christie Bldg., E. G. Robie, 
Mgr. (ABRT) 

‘ollections and Traveling Adjuster 
Service; Associated Creditors, Inc., -44 
Baker Arcade, J. L. Brown, Secy.-Treas. For 
Rehabilitations and Liquidations see St. Paul. 
(CP) 
St. Paul—Rehabilitations and Liquidations. The 
Northwestern Jobbers Credit Bureau, 241 Endi- 
cott Bldg., W. C. Rodgers, Mgr. For Collec- 
tions and Traveling Adjuster Service, see 
Minneapolis. (ABRT) 

MISSOURI—Kansas City—Adjustment Bureau of 

the Kansas City Association of Credit Men, 

315 Hall Bldg., C. L. Davies, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

St. Louis—Adj ustment Basees of the St. Louis 

Association of Credit Men, 214 N. Sixth St., 

Orville Livingston, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


MONTANA-—Billings—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Montana-Wyoming Association of Credit Men, 
Box 1184, Meredith Davies, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Great Falls—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 
ern-Montana Association of Credit Men, Box 
1784. Mrs. M. M. Berthelote. (ABCPT) 


NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 


Omaha—Adjustment Bureau of the Omaha 
Association of Credit Men, 1122 Harney St., 
G. P. Horn, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


NEW JERSEY—Newark—Adjustment Bureau of 
the North Jersey Association of Credit Men, 
me St., Wm. H. Whitney, Mer. (ABC 


NEW YORK—Buffalo—Western New York Ad- 
ferment Corpn., 704 Erie County Bank Bldg., 
E. Chandler, Mgr. (ABCPR’ RT) 


New York City—New York Credit Men’s Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., M. W. 
Clark, Mgr. (ABCPR7T) 


NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—Credit Inter- 
cuenee and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., of the 
Charlotte poe of Credit Men, 1117 Com- 
mercial Bk. Bldg., . Abernethy, Jr., Mer. 
(ABCPRT) 


OH1IO—Cincinnati—Commercial & Industrial En- 


gineering Department of the Cincinnati Aseo- 
ciation of Credit Men. Temple Bar Bldg., J. L. 
Richey, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Cleveland—Adjustment Bureau of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men, 322 Engineers Bldg., 
Hugh Wells, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Columbus—Central Ohio Credit jaterchane: e & 
Adjustment Bureau. So. Third St., E. 
Fagan, Mer. (ABC 

Toledo—Adjustment Bureau of the Toledo Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, National Bldg., H. W. 
Voss, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

Youngstown — Adjustment 
Youngstown Association of 
Mahoning Bank Bldg., H. B. 
ABRT) 


Bureau of the 
Credit Men, 1105 
Doyle, Mer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City—Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the GCklahoma City Association of Credit 
Men, 230 Terminal Arcade Bldg., E. E. Barbee, 
Mer. (ABPRT) 


paginas Bureau of the 
Portland Association of Credit Men, 671 Pittock 
Block, E. W. Johnson, Mer., W. Redman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. (ABCPRT) 


PENNSYLVANIA — Allentown — Lehi 


h Vall 
ny iustment Bureau, <. Hunsicker Biig., J hae i. 
einhard, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Fhdindsighie—Adjostanent Bureau of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Credit Men, 1502 North 
ao Bldg., D. A. Longacre, Mgr. (ABC 


Pittsburgh—Adjustment Bureau of The Credit 
Association of Western Pa.. 1213 Chamber of 
Poerperee Bldg., H. M. Oliver, Mer. (ABC 


Johnstown—(Eastern Dist. Ad‘ust- 


Office) 


ment Bureau of The Credit Assn. of Western 
Pa., 632 Swank Bldg., R. H. Coleman, Dist. 
Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Uniontown—Adjustment Bureau of The Credit 
Association of Western Pa., 701 Fayette Title 
& Trust Bldg., F. W. Mosier, Dist. Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence—Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Rhode Island Association of Credit 
Men, 87 Weybosset St., C. E. Austin, Jr., Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Southeastern Credit Assn., 
313-15 Southern Finance Bldg., Augusta, Ga., 
ofices in Columbia and Charleston, S. C. (AB 


TENNESSEE—Chattanooga—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Chattanooga Association of Credit Men, 
1115 Hamilton Natl. Bank Bldg., J. H. Mc- 
Callum, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Knoxville—Adjustment Bureau of the Knoxville 
Association of Credit Men, American National 
Bank Bldg., W. E. Bibee, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 
Memphis—Adjustment Beseeg of the Memphis 
Association of Credit Men, P. O. Box 211, E. 
N. Dietler. (ABCPRT) 


TEXAS—Dallas—North Texas Credit Interchange 
& Adjustment Bureau, Suite 725, Santa Fe 
Bldg., Vernor Hall, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 

El Paso—Adjustment Bureau of the Tri-State 
Association of Credit Men, 622 Caples Bldg., 
James Neeson, Mgr. (ABCRT) 
Houston—Adjustment Bureau of the Houston 
Association of Credit Men, 433 First National 
Bank Bldg., Morris D. Meyer, Mgr. (ABC 
PRT) 

San Antonio—Adjustment Bureau of the San 
Antonio Association of Credit Men, 313 Alamo 


National Bank Bldg., Henry A. Hirschberg, 
Mgr. (ABPRT) 


UTAH—Salt Lake City—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg., Robert Peel, Mer. 
(ABCPRT) 


VIRGINIA—Lynchburg—Adjustment Bureau of 
ve Lynchburg Agooration < Credit Men, 406 
Lynch Bldg., S. Wood. Mgr., Mrs. M. A. 
Blair, Asst. Mgr. 4 ABCPRT) 
Norfolk—Adjustment Bureau of the Norfolb- 
Tidewater Association of Credit Men (Branca 
Office of Richmond ag eee e & Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc.), 1210 Bank of merce 
Idg., Shelton N. Wirodard, Mer. (ABCPRT) 
Richmond—Richmond Credit Interchange & 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., J. ._ Abernethy, 
Me 208-10 State Planters’ Bk. Bldg. (ABC 


WASHINGTON—Seattle—Seattle Merchants 
Association, 314 Colman Bldg., Peter Balkema, 
Mer. (ABRT) 

Seattle—Collection Dept. of the Seattle A. C. 
tee) Colman Bldg., E. V. Grisvard, Mer. 


kane Merchants 


Spokane—Spo Association. 718 
Realty Bide, J. D. Meikle, Mgr. ) 


Tacoma—Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma. 


802 Tacoma Bldg., E. B. Lung, Sec’y, (ABP 
RT) 


WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Centrai W. Va. 
Credit & Adicstment Bureau, 410 Union Bank 
Bldg., U. R. Hoffman, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


Huntington—Tri-State Credit & Adjustment 
ene > First Huntington National Bank 
Bldg., E. V. Townshend, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


scacaeeieeacs Office) Tri-State Credit & 
Adjustment Bureau, Bailey Bldg., C. B. Smith, 
Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Charleston—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit & 
Adjustment Bureau, 406 Capital City Bk. Bldg., 
Lee H. Henkel, Mgr. (ABCPRT) 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee — Adjustment Bureau 


of the Milwaukee Association of Credit Men, 
706 Mayer Bidg., Jas. G. Romer, Executive 
Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Green eo heen: Bureau of the North- 
ern-Wisconsin Michigan Association of ee 
Men, Kellogg National Bank Bldg., C 
Shekey, Mer. (ABCPRT) 


Oshkosh—Adjustment Bureau of the Central 
Wisconsin Association of Credit Men; 311-12 
First Natl. Bank Bldg., C. D. Breon, Mgr. 
(ABCPRT) 
























































REVISED REQUIREMENTS 


In response to the wishes of the Educational Com- 
mittees of many local Associations, the National 
Institute of Credit has made important changes in 
the program of courses required for its Junior and 
Senior Certificates. The new re- 
quirements, which are effective 
immediately, are set forth in the 
box in the center of this page. 


ORGANIZATION of CHAPTERS 


One of the Association’s chief 
objectives for the year 1928-29 
is the establishment of a large 
number of new Chapters of the 
Institute. The Director of the 
Department of Education and 
Research will, by direction of the 
Executive Manager, spend much 
of his time in the field, assisting 
local Secretaries and Educational 
Committees in Chapter organiza- 
tion work. The Officers and Di- 
rectors of the Association desire 
particularly to bring into the 
National program a number of 
important locals which have been 
conducting credit courses but 
which have not organized Chap- 
ters of the Institute. 


Credits and Collections 30 
Financial Statement Analysis 30 


Business English 


pondence) 
Economics 


Business Law 
Merchandising 
Public Speaking 


REGISTRATION 


In order to give each Chapter member a direct 
contact with the Institute and to enable the Institute 
to be of the greatest possible help to its students, a 
new system of registration will be put into opera- 
tion. Special registration forms in duplicate will be 
furnished to the Chapters at cost. The orig- 
inal is to be sent to the National Office and 
the duplicate retained as part of the Chap- 
ter records. At the end of each course 
the Chapter Secretary will certify to 
the National Office the grades of all 

students completing the course. 
Course cards will then be issued 
over the signature of the Di- 

rector of the Department. 


















Dr. Frank A. Fart 
Nationa INSTITUTE 
or Crepit, Derr. 12 
One Park Avenue 
New York City. 
Will kindly mail me in- 
foamation concerni the fol- 
towing, courses: ( course 
lesired). 
“Basic Economics” ( ) 
“Credits and Collections” ( ) 


CERTIFICATES 


An enlarged and im- 
proved Certificate will 
be issued to stu- 
dents who qualify 
under the Jun- 


Neme Cece eee e eee et tease eres eeeeeeeseeees ior and Senior 
City eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeree State. .ccecceee progr am Ss. 
MMA. nnd east nieapesenammeiadons These will 
n- 
eee 8 be e 





grossed, 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


Presents 


A NEW CURRICULUM 


JUNIOR CERTIFICATE 


(emphasizing Credit 
and Collection corres- 


SENIOR CERTIFICATE 


Advanced Credits 
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suitable for framing, and will carry a seal and th 
signatures of the Executive Manager and the J} 
rector of the Department, as well as those of sever 
other local or National officers of the Association, 
A nominal fee, sufficient to cover the cost of engray. 
ing, engrossing and mailing, wil 
be charged for the Certificates 


ASSOCIATES AND FELLOWS: 


Recognition of experience, 
addition to educational trainig 
will be continued. Students wh» 
have been awarded the Junior 
Certificate and who have had 

36 three years of practical credit 

se perience become Associates of the 

aoa National Institute of Credit 

Total 120 Students who have been awardéd 

the Senior Certificate and who 

have had five years of practical 

experience become (provided they 

are at least 25 years of age) Fel 

lows of the National Institute of 
Credit. 


Hours 


TEXTS 


For the year 1928-29, Chapters 
will choose their own texts in all 
courses except Public Speaking, 
in which the Institute will provide the text. By 
the fall of 1929 the Institute will, in all probability, 
provide its own text also in Credits and Collections. 
Other Institute texts will be added as rapidly as 
possible. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The Institute now offers two correspondence 
courses: Credits and Collections, and Basic Eco 
nomics. The material in each course consists of a 
text book, printed lecture assignments, and problems 
to be solved and sent to the Director of the Institute 
for correction and grading, after which they are re 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is 
the original edition of “Credits and Collections,” by 
David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger. In the 
Basic Economics course the text is Henry Clay’s 
“Economics for the General Reader” (the American 
edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. Agger). 


The courses are $20.00 each, or $35.00 if taken to 
gether. This is at cost. Students who wish full im 
formation concerning the correspondence course 
should fill out and mail immediately the coupon at 
the lower left-hand corner of this page. 





HE interest at 5% on a half-billion 

dollars is the amount that faulty 
chimneys and flues add to America’s 
annual fire loss. 


Knowing this loss to be strictly prevent- 
able, the White Fireman set about to 
find a remedy for the condition. Years 
of research work enabled him to pre- 
pare a practical ordinance for chimney 
construction, suitable for cities and 
towns of any size. After securing the 
general approval of architects, heating 
engineers and building material manu- 
facturers he started his efforts to have 
his ordinance adopted by city govern- 
ments. 


The White Fireman’s work is being 
justified by the daily increase in the 
number of municipalities which are 
writing the ordinance upon their statute 
books. It appears certain that his prin- 
ciples of chimney construction will 
become generally accepted throughout 
the United States. Thus this one phase 
of the White Fireman’s loss-prevention 
work will be instrumental in wiping 
out one of the greatest causes of pre- 
ventable fire loss. 
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HE White Fireman symbolizes the Loss-Prevention 

Service supported by insurance companies. Thisserv- 

ice includes: Consultation on proposed structures, 
that they may be as fire-safe as possible. Inspection of 
property, with recommendations for the reduction of fire- 
hazards. Maintenance of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for the testing of building materials, the practical trial of 
fire extinguishers and other protective equipment, the 
examination of electrical apparatus and materials. Various 
other kinds of technical assistance for the furtherance of 
property conservation. The North America Agent will tell 
you how to secure this valuable service. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


a. 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


4 f HE hotel has become a 

distinct factor in promoting 
contacts and facilitating business 
transaction. The increasing use 
of capital and credit resulting 
from the present ease of nego- 
tiation brings insurance ever into 
greater significance. 

The Red Royal Shield on an 
insurance policy gives confidence 
that business, so covered, is being 
conducted on safe ground. 


Sherry-Netherlands, Savoy-Plaza, New York Ewing Galloway 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES : 


.. NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS, CHICAGO, ILL. SAN_ FRANCISCO, 
William Mackintosh, Mgr. Milton Dargan, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mars. Elwia W. Law, Mer. H. R. Burke, Mat. 








